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Foreword 


The  Hispanic/Latino  Evaluation  Handbook  is  the 
latest  addition  to  the  ongoing  series  of  tech- 
nical reports  from  the  Center  for  Substance 
Abuse  Prevention  (CSAP),  part  of  the  Substance 
Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Service  Administra- 
tion (SAMHSA),  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  This  series  provides  practical 
information  on  developing  and  evaluating 
strategies  for  preventing  substance  abuse 
among  youth  at  high  risk  for  such  behavior. 
Previous  issues  in  the  series  have  emphasized 
program  development.  The  Hispanic/Latino  Eval- 
uation Handbook  explores  new  ground  by  focus- 
ing on  the  evaluation  of  prevention  strategies 
designed  specifically  for  Hispanic /Latino 
communities. 

The  Hispanic/Latino  Evaluation  Handbook  pro- 
vides researchers  and  practitioners  who  work 
with  Hispanic  /Latino  communities  with  guide- 
lines for  reviewing  and  selecting  evaluation 
instruments  developed  and/or  adapted  for 
those  populations.  The  Handbook  also  frames  the 
general  assumptions  about  Hispanic /Latino 
substance  abuse  that  appear  in  the  literature  and 
outlines  the  basic  concepts  and  principles  for 
conducting  culturally  competent  evaluations. 

SAMHSA /CSAP  has  adapted  a  multiple 
risk  and  resiliency  factor  model  to  explain  the 
complex  and  interrelated  issues  that  predis- 
pose or  protect  young  people  from  abusing 
alcohol  and  drugs.  The  Handbook  examines  risk 
and  protective  factors  as  they  apply  to  His- 
panic/Latino youth  in  three  domains:  the 
intrapersonal  (e.g.,  psychological  status, 
behavior,  performance  in  school);  the  inter- 
personal (e.g.,  relationships  with  family  and 
peers);  and  the  extrapersonal  (relationship 
with  the  community  and  culture).  This  organi- 


zational scheme  facilitates  instrument  review 
and  selection  and  fosters  use  of  the  Handbook 
as  a  ready  reference. 

Today,  the  field  of  substance  abuse  preven- 
tion is  increasingly  concerned  about  program 
impact.  The  human  and  social  costs  associated 
with  substance  abuse  are  enormous;  service 
providers  and  researchers  need  proven  assess- 
ment tools  to  gauge  program  effectiveness.  The 
Hispanic/Latino  Evaluation  Handbook  provides 
practical  information,  drawn  from  SAMHSA/ 
CSAP  Hispanic  High-Risk  Youth  programs,  to 
assist  preventionists  and  evaluators  in  docu- 
menting, verifying,  and  quantifying  program 
activities  and  outcome. 

Demographers  project  that  the  Hispanic/ 
Latino  youth  population  will  increase  dramati- 
cally over  the  next  two  decades.  While  we  think 
that  the  Hispanic/Latino  Evaluation  Handbook  will 
serve  as  a  useful  resource  to  researchers  and 
practitioners  as  they  work  with  Hispanic/ 
Latino  youth  and  their  families,  we  also  hope 
that  it  will  promote  more  research  on  substance 
abuse  and  related  issues  within  the  growing 
Hispanic /Latino  population. 

This  guide  was  prepared  prior  to  the  retire- 
ment of  Elaine  Johnson,  Ph.D.,  as  director,  Cen- 
ter for  Substance  Abuse  Prevention. 

Nelba  Chavez,  Ph.D. 
Administrator 

Substance  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Services 
Administration 

Stephania  J.  O'Neill 
Acting  Director 
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Administration 
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Introduction 


Prevention  program  research  and  evaluation 
are  perhaps  some  of  the  more  challenging 
activities  faced  by  health  and  human  services 
professionals.  The  Substance  Abuse  and  Mental 
Health  Services  Administration's  (SAMHSA) 
Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Prevention  (CSAP) 
has  historically  taken  an  important  lead  in 
ensuring  that  federally  funded  prevention 
efforts  are  well  documented  and  designed  in  a 
way  that  allows  for  the  evaluation  of  program 
impact.  SAMHSA/CSAP  has  advocated  for  the 
importance  of  both  process  and  outcome  evalua- 
tion methods,  particularly  in  programs  target- 
ing high-risk  youth. 

Clearly,  one  of  the  most  pressing  challenges 
for  program  evaluators  is  the  ability  to  incorpo- 
rate research  design  and  instrumentation  proce- 
dures that  address  cultural  diversity  (Orlandi 
1992).  This  is  particularly  true  for  those 
researchers  directing  evaluation  efforts  for  His- 
panic High-Risk  Youth  demonstration  grant 
programs. 

This  Hispanic/Latino  Evaluation  Handbook 
and  the  information  provided  within  are  the 
result  of  the  ideas  and  recommendations  made 
by  the  SAMHSA/CSAP  Hispanic  Evaluators 
Workgroup  meeting  held  December  9-10, 1992, 
in  Washington,  D.C.  The  recommendations  of 
the  workgroup  were  articulated  around  three 
basic  issues,  including  1)  the  need  for  a  review 
and  synthesis  of  existing  and  available  research 
and  evaluation  tools  for  Hispanic /Latino  pre- 
vention programs;  2)  an  examination  of  current 
evaluation  practices  among  SAMHSA/CSAP 
Hispanic  High-Risk  Youth  programs,  with  a 
special  interest  on  cultural  competency  in 
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evaluation;  and  3)  the  need  for  a  quick  reference 
guide  listing  available  evaluation  measures  for 
use  in  prevention  programs. 

The  logic  of  the  development  of  this  hand- 
book has  been  taken  from  the  recommendations 
of  the  Hispanic  /Latino  Evaluators  Workgroup. 
The  authors  have  first  provided  a  discussion  of 
the  basic  elements  required  of  any  rigorous 
evaluation  study.  In  connection  with  this,  the 
risk /protective  factor  theoretical  framework 
that  drives  many  current  substance  abuse  pre- 
vention programs  is  also  discussed.  Following 
this  general  discussion  is  a  brief  review  of  the 
current  status  of  substance  abuse  patterns 
found  in  the  Hispanic /Latino  community 
including  data  from  recent  epidemiology  stud- 
ies. All  of  the  information  above  has  been 
presented  in  a  way  that  may  be  useful  for  pre- 
vention programmers  as  well  as  evaluators  as 
they  begin  to  conceptualize  substance  abuse 
programs  for  Hispanic /Latino  youth. 

The  authors  have  also  followed  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  SAMHSA/CSAP  Hispanic/ 
Latino  Evaluators  Workgroup  in  providing  a 
comprehensive  survey  and  description  of 
instruments  that  have  been  previously  used  in 
prevention  studies  of  Hispanic  /Latino  youth. 
In  this  section  of  the  handbook,  the  reader  will 
find  a  description  of  each  instrument  including 
information  about  available  psychometric  data 
for  Hispanic /Latino  youth.  This  section  of  the 
handbook  is  written  in  a  more  technical  fashion 
and  is  likely  to  be  most  useful  to  evaluators  and 
researchers.  In  addition,  the  authors  have  aug- 
mented this  overview  of  instruments  by  includ- 
ing information  about  current  evaluation  prac- 
tices used  in  SAMHSA/CSAP  funded  High- 
Risk  Youth  programs  where  the  target  group  is 
largely  composed  of  Hispanic /Latino  youth. 
This  survey  data  also  provides  information 
regarding  factors  associated  with  cultural  com- 
petency in  the  evaluation  process  and  includes 
the  perceptions  of  evaluators  as  well  as  pro- 
gram directors.  Some  general  recommendations 
regarding  cultural  competency  in  evaluation 
have  been  presented  in  this  section  of  the 
handbook. 

Finally,  the  reader  will  find  in  the  appendix 
a  comprehensive  "instrument  matrix"  that  pro- 
vides abbreviated  information  on  the  instru- 


ments detailed  in  the  compendium  section.  This 
table  is  a  quick  guide  to  the  identification  and 
selection  of  relevant  instruments  for  any  partic- 
ular program.  The  table  provides  the  source  or 
author  of  the  instrument  as  well  as  related  stud- 
ies. The  authors  have  developed  the  instrument 
table  to  be  useful  for  evaluation  experts  as  well 
as  prevention  program  staff. 

In  efforts  to  improve  evaluation  practices 
by  Hispanic  High-Risk  Youth  project  evalua- 
tors, as  well  as  to  provide  information  that  will 
be  useful  to  prevention  programmers,  this 
Hispanic/Latino  Evaluation  Handbook  is  organized 
into  five  distinct  sections.  Specifically,  this 
handbook  will  cover  the  following  areas 
related  to  improving  evaluation  efforts  for 
Hispanic/Latino  High-Risk  Youth  projects: 

♦  Provide  a  concise  overview  of  evaluation 
theory  and  problems  of  substance  abuse  in 
the  Hispanic /Latino  community. 

♦  Provide  a  comprehensive  compendium 
of  evaluation  instruments  currently  or 
previously  used  with  Hispanic /Latino 
populations. 

♦  Report  on  a  survey  of  successful  evaluation 
approaches  found  among  current 
SAMHSA/CSAP  Hispanic  High-Risk 
Youth  programs. 

♦  Offer  a  set  of  guidelines  and  recommenda- 
tions for  use  by  evaluators  and  researchers 
involved  in  evaluation  activities  for  His- 
panic High-Risk  Youth  programs. 

♦  Provide  a  readv-to-use  instrument  matrix  of 

J 

the  evaluation  instruments  included  in  the 
compendium. 

Background  Information 

Demographics  of  Hispanics/Latinos 

The  projected  growth  of  the  Hispanic /Latino 
population  exceeds  that  of  any  other  ethnic 
group  in  the  United  States.  Currently,  Hispan- 
ics/Latinos number  approximately  22  million, 
representing  9  percent  of  the  total  population 
(U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  1990).  The  persons 
in  this  heterogeneous  group  have  some  traits  in 
common,  although  distinctions  exist  among 
subgroups.  Many  Mexican  Americans,  Cubans, 
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Puerto  Ricans,  and  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
cans share  a  basic  "Hispanic"  cultural  heritage 
(language,  religion,  personal  and  family  beliefs, 
and  attitudes).  At  the  same  time,  these  groups 
differ  on  historical,  political,  economic,  and 
immigration  factors.  Mexican  Americans,  the 
largest  Hispanic  group,  account  for  60  percent 
of  the  population;  Puerto  Ricans,  12  percent- 
Cubans,  5  percent;  and  a  rapidly  growing  group 
of  "Other  Hispanics"  (Central  and  South  Amer- 
icans), 22  percent  (Chapa  and  Valencia  1993). 

The  majority  of  Hispanics  are  concentrated 
in  the  Southwestern  States  of  California,  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Colorado.  Puerto 
Ricans  are  concentrated  in  the  Northeastern 
region  of  the  United  States,  while  Cubans  are 
concentrated  in  the  Southeast.  Two-thirds  (67 
percent)  of  Hispanics  live  in  highly  urbanized 
metropolitan  areas  such  as  Southern  California, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Miami  (Chapa  and 
Valencia  1993). 

In  addition  to  their  rapidly  growing  num- 
bers, Hispanics  are  a  young  group,  with  a 
median  age  of  26  compared  with  33.5  for  all 
other  groups.  Mexican  Americans  are  the 
youngest  (median  age  24.1)  and  Cubans  the 
oldest  (39.1).  Population  projections  estimate 
that  the  group  under  age  17  will  triple  by  2020, 
when  Hispanic  youth  will  make  up  25  percent 
of  all  youth  in  the  country.  These  estimates  have 
important  implications  for  health  care  policy, 
including  substance  abuse  prevention  pro- 
grams, targeting  Hispanic /Latino  communities. 

Considerations  regarding  health  policy 
must  also  address  the  economic  and  educa- 
tional status  of  this  youthful,  rapidly  growing 
group  of  persons.  Educational  reports  indicate 
that  Hispanics  are  significantly  underrepre- 
sented  at  many  educational  levels.  Their  educa- 
tional attainment  lags  far  behind  that  of  non- 
Hispanics.  Only  one  in  two  Hispanics  com- 
pletes high  school,  compared  with  four  out  of 
five  non-Hispanics;  less  than  9  percent  complete 
4-year  degrees,  compared  with  22  percent  of 
non-Hispanics.  Different  completion  rates  also 
exist  within  the  Hispanic  group  itself.  Fewer 
youth  of  Mexican  origin  (5  percent)  than  Cuban 
origin  (20  percent)  complete  college  (Amaro  et 
al.  1996). 


One  in  four  Hispanics  lives  in  poverty.  The 
annual  average  family  income  for  White  non- 
Hispanics  is  $29,400,  almost  twice  that  of  His- 
panics ($15,800);  per  capita  income  is  consider- 
ably lower  for  Hispanics  given  the  larger 
average  family  size.  A  startling  number  of  His- 
panic children  (37.6  percent)  live  below  the 
poverty  level;  among  non-Hispanic  children  the 
rate  is  17.3  percent.  A  significant  contributor  to 
impoverished  conditions  of  Hispanic  families  is 
the  high  proportion  of  female-headed  house- 
holds among  Puerto  Ricans  (38.9  percent),  Mex- 
ican Americans  (19.6  percent),  and  Cubans  (18.9 
percent)  (Chapa  and  Valencia  1993). 

Hispanics/Latinos  and  Substance  Abuse 

If  one  considers  demographic  characteristics 
alone,  many  Hispanic/ Latino  youth  can  be 
considered  at  high  risk  for  alcohol-  and  drug- 
related  problems.  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
Hispanic  /Latino  youth  population  over  the 
next  two  decades  and  the  multiple  antecedent 
risk  factors  clearly  suggest  that  substance  abuse 
prevention  must  be  a  leading  priority  in  His- 
panic/Latino communities.  Despite  the  paucity 
of  research  and  information  on  prevention 
available  for  Hispanics/Latinos,  researchers 
have  documented  the  incidence  and  prevalence 
of  alcohol  and  drug  use  among  Hispanic  youth. 
In  a  review  of  data  from  the  National  House- 
hold Survey  on  Drug  Abuse  for  the  years  1985 
through  1995,  one  finds  a  fluctuation  in  illicit 
drug  use  among  Hispanics  aged  12-17 
(SAMHSA 1996).  In  1985,  8.0  percent  of  His- 
panic youth  surveyed  reported  illicit  drug  use 
in  the  past  month.  The  lowest  rate  of  illicit  drug 
use  in  the  past  month  among  Hispanic  youth 
was  found  in  1990  with  reported  use  of  only 
4.6  percent.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  pro- 
gressive increase  in  the  reported  use  of  illicit 
drugs  among  Hispanics  with  a  highest  rate  of 
9.4  percent  reported  in  1995. 

SAMHSA  (1996)  reported  no  significant 
changes  in  the  rates  of  illicit  drug  use  for  any 
racial  /ethnic  group  between  1994  and  1995.  For 
Hispanic  youth  aged  12-17  there  was  a  change 
in  the  reported  1 -month  prevalence  of  mari- 
juana use  from  6.4  percent  in  1994  to  9.3  percent 
in  1995.  The  1-month  prevalence  rate  of  cocaine 
use  among  Hispanic  youth  aged  12-17  changed 
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from  0.7  percent  in  1994  to  0.8  percent  in  1995. 
The  reported  1 -month  prevalence  rate  of  alcohol 
use  among  Hispanic  youth  changed  from  18.3 
percent  of  the  population  in  1994  to  18.7  percent 
of  the  population  in  1995.  The  prevalence  rate 
of  "binge"  alcohol  use  among  Hispanic  youth 
aged  12-17  changed  from  4.8  percent  in  1994  to 
7.4  percent  in  1995.  All  of  the  figures  presented 
above  for  1994-95  are  based  on  stratified  sam- 
pling procedures  using  figures  from  the  1990 
census. 

The  Hispanic  Health  and  Nutrition  Examina- 
tion Survey  (HHANES  1985)  suggests  that  the 
use  of  illicit  substances  varies  considerably 
among  various  Hispanic  subgroups.  Puerto 
Rican  young  adults  reported  much  higher  life- 
time rates  of  cocaine  use  than  did  Mexican 
Americans  and  Cubans.  Mexican  Americans 
and  Puerto  Ricans  had  higher  rates  of  mari- 
juana and  sedative  use  than  Cubans. 

Mexican- American  youth  were  also  twice 
as  likely  to  be  currently  using  marijuana.  Simi- 
lar patterns  of  substance  use  have  been  reported 
more  recently  in  various  Southwest  communi- 
ties by  Chavez  and  colleagues  (1986).  A  charac- 
teristic drinking  pattern  of  heavy  (drinking  to 
intoxication)  and  frequent  drinking  has  been 
observed  in  young  Mexican- American  men 
and  women.  The  authors  state  that  this  pattern 
seems  to  be  related  to  Hispanic  /Latino  accul- 
turation trends  (Cervantes  et  al.  1990-91). 

The  most  recent  data  from  the  National 
Household  Survey  on  Drug  Abuse  (U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
[DHHS]  1994)  describes  the  perceived  availabil- 
ity and  risk  of  harm  of  using  drugs  by  a  large, 
randomly  selected  sample  of  persons  represen- 
tative of  the  national  population  who  were  sur- 
veyed in  1992.  This  national  survey  confirms 
the  relationship  between  attitudes  and  beliefs 
about  drugs  and  drug  use.  Higher  rates  of  drug 
use  are  associated  with  those  who  report  high 
perceived  availability  and  low  risk  of  using 
drugs.  Respondents  were  surveyed  regarding 
a  variety  of  illicit  drugs  such  as  marijuana, 
cocaine,  LSD,  PCP,  and  heroin.  Regarding 
perceived  availability,  the  overall  population 
reporting  that  marijuana  was  "easy  to  get"  was 
lower  in  1992  (59  percent)  when  compared  with 
1991  (62  percent).  Fewer  also  reported  that 


cocaine  was  easy  to  get  (40  percent  vs.  44  per- 
cent) in  the  same  time  period.  The  perceived 
availability  of  drugs  was  little  changed  with 
regard  to  LSD,  PCP,  and  heroin.  When  broken 
down  by  ethnicity,  the  percentage  of  Blacks 
reporting  that  drugs  were  easily  available  was 
consistently  higher  when  compared  with 
Whites  and  Hispanics.  The  percentage  of  His- 
panics  perceiving  drugs  to  be  available  was 
usually  the  lowest  of  the  three  ethnic  group  per- 
centages. Marijuana  was  perceived  as  easily 
available  by  more  than  half  of  the  respondents 
in  each  of  the  ethnic  groups  (64  percent  for 
Blacks,  59  percent  for  Whites,  54  percent  for 
Hispanics).  Blacks  also  perceived  LSD  to  be 
more  available  (30  percent)  when  compared 
with  Whites  (24  percent)  and  Hispanics  (25  per- 
cent). Larger  proportions  in  each  group  per- 
ceived cocaine  or  crack  to  be  easily  available 
(59  percent  Blacks,  40  percent  Hispanics,  38  per- 
cent Whites).  Heroin  was  perceived  as  easily 
available  by  39  percent  of  Black  respondents, 
28  percent  of  Hispanics,  and  25  percent  of 
Whites.  Overall,  the  percent  of  those  reporting 
that  drugs  were  easy  to  get  was  highest  in 
younger  age  groups  (18-25  and  26-34),  which 
also  have  higher  rates  of  drug  use. 

This  survey  also  asked  respondents  to 
report  the  level  of  risk  they  perceived  with  a  list 
of  drug  use  activities  such  as  "smoking  mari- 
juana occasionally,"  "trying  cocaine  once  or 
twice,"  "trying  heroin  once  or  twice,"  and 
"smoking  more  than  a  pack  of  cigarettes  per 
day."  Fewer  people  perceived  smoking  mari- 
juana as  risky  in  1992  (45  percent)  compared 
with  1988  (50  percent).  The  same  trend  is 
observed  with  cocaine  use,  68  percent  and  71 
percent  in  1992  and  1988,  respectively.  Little 
change  was  seen  with  regard  to  heroine  use 
and  cigarette  smoking.  Whites  had  the  lowest 
percentage  (42  percent)  reporting  great  risk 
associated  with  marijuana  use  (55  percent 
Blacks,  59  percent  Hispanics).  A  slightly  dif- 
ferent trend  was  reported  for  cocaine  use 
(Whites  67  percent,  Blacks  76  percent,  and 
Hispanics  72  percent)  and  for  cigarette  smoking 
(Whites  63  percent,  Blacks  64  percent,  and  His- 
panics 73  percent)  (DHHS  1994). 

Data  from  the  1992-93  Monitoring  the 
Future  Study  reveal  important  patterns  of  drug 
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use  among  Latino  youth.  Among  eighth-grade 
students,  Latinos  have  the  highest  prevalence 
for  the  use  of  marijuana,  hallucinogens,  LSD, 
cocaine,  and  tranquilizers.  It  appears  that 
Latino  youth  initiate  drug  use  earlier  than  other 
ethnic  groups.  Latino  youth  also  appear  to 
show  higher  rates  of  use  of  dangerous  drugs, 
such  as  heroin,  crack,  and  cocaine.  Concerning 
alcohol  use,  Latinos  show  a  high  prevalence 
rate  similar  to  White  non-Latinos,  which  is 
higher  than  the  prevalence  rate  for  Black  youth 
Oohnston  et  al.  1994). 

Existing  research  provides  us  with  an  idea 
about  the  extent  of  alcohol-  and  drug-related 
problems  experienced  in  the  Hispanic /Latino 
community.  Although  substance  use  research 
among  adolescents  has  been  growing,  it  is  with 
inherent  methodologic  limitations.  These  stud- 
ies do,  however,  point  to  the  urgent  need  for 
effective  substance  abuse  prevention  efforts 
targeting  Hispanic  /Latino  youth. 

To  gain  a  comprehensive  understanding  of 
substance  abuse  issues  facing  youth  generally, 
SAMHSA/CSAP  and  others  (Bry  et  al.  1982; 
Maddahain  et  al.  1985)  have  presented  a  mul- 
tiple risk  factor  model  that  involves  three  levels 
of  risk  and  resiliency  factors:  intrapersonal 
(within  the  individual),  interpersonal  (between 
individuals),  and  extrapersonal  (between  the 
individual  and  the  larger  social  environment). 
In  addition,  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse  (NIDA 1987)  has  recommended  that  sub- 
stance abuse  prevention  programs  for  high-risk 
communities  be  developed,  guided  by  research 
that  has  examined  the  antecedent  factors  that 
either  enhance  resiliency  factors  or  inhibit  the 
risk  for  alcohol  and  drug  use,  misuse,  and 
abuse.  A  number  of  studies  have  examined  the 
relationship  between  risk  or  resiliency  factors 
and  alcohol  and  drug  use  among  youth  in  the 
general  population.  Fewer  studies  have  focused 
specifically  on  Hispanic /Latino  youth;  how- 
ever, several  assumptions  regarding  each  level 
(or  domain)  identified  in  the  multiple  risk  factor 
model  can  be  made. 

Intrapersonal  Domain 

The  intrapersonal  domain  can  be  viewed  as 
including  personal  risk  or  resiliency  factors. 
Behaviors  across  a  variety  of  environments  are 


relevant  to  measuring  and  evaluating  this 
domain.  Conduct  disorders  and  childhood  anti- 
social behaviors  are  strongly  correlated  with 
alcohol  and  drug  use  among  both  Hispanic  and 
non-Hispanic  youth  (Jessor  and  Jessor  1978; 
Watts  and  Wright  1990).  Antisocial  behavior  in 
early  adolescence  has  been  associated  with  later 
substance  abuse,  which  is  in  tum  related  to  sub- 
sequent delinquent  behavior  (Watts  and  Wright 
1990).  Specifically  pertinent  to  Hispanics  is  the 
increase  in  gang-related  delinquency  (Morales 
1992),  although  few  empirical  studies  have  doc- 
umented the  gang-drug  connection.  In  one 
recent  study  of  incarcerated  gang  members, 
substance  abuse  was  reported  to  have  increased 
significantly  following  gang  affiliation.  In  addi- 
tion, polysubstance  use  was  strongly  correlated 
with  exposure  to  traumatic  violence  among 
these  adolescent  gang  members  (Hoffer  and 
Cervantes  1992). 

Any  program  targeting  Hispanic  /Latino 
youth  and  substance  use-related  problems 
should  also  assess  performance  in  the  school 
environment,  which  is  an  important  aspect  of 
individual  functioning.  Substance  abuse  is 
strongly  correlated  with  school  dropout  rates 
and  poor  academic  performance  among  His- 
panics/Latinos.  Generally,  dropout  rates  are 
higher  for  Hispanic  youth  than  for  other  ethnic 
and  racial  groups.  Hispanic  educational  attain- 
ment remains  significantly  low,  making  this 
group  the  least  educated  major  population 
in  the  United  States.  This  group  also  has  the 
highest  and  earliest  dropout  rates  (Chapa 
and  Valencia  1993). 

Interpersonal  Domain 

Family  dynamics  are  an  important  component 
of  interpersonal  risk  and  resiliency  factors. 
Strong  family  support  has  been  considered  a 
protective  factor  against  substance  use  among 
Hispanic  /Latino  youth.  On  the  other  hand, 
family  stress  and  cultural  conflict  can  result  in 
behavioral  problems  related  to  substance  use 
among  these  youth  (Santisteban  and  Szapocz- 
nik  1982).  Dysfunctional  families  place  youth 
at  risk  for  substance  use  by  destroying  a  much- 
needed  support  system  (Gregory  and  Gilbert 
1989).  Family  stress  and  cultural  conflict  tend 
to  be  the  strongest  predictors  of  depression. 
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anxiety,  and  somatic  problems  among  both 
American-born  and  immigrant  Hispanics  (Cer- 
vantes et  al.  1991).  In  many  Hispanic  families, 
children  are  able  to  acculturate  to  American  val- 
ues and  norms  at  a  more  rapid  pace  than  par- 
ents, placing  added  strains  on  family  relation- 
ships because  of  the  resulting  intergenerational 
conflict  (Santisteban  and  Szapocznik  1982).  In 
addition,  parental  substance  abuse  has  been 
identified  as  a  significant  predictor  of  children's 
substance  use  in  a  study  of  Mexican  Americans 
(Oetting  and  Beauvais  1987). 

Peer  influence  is  equally  important  in 
assessing  risk  or  resiliency  factors  in  the  inter- 
personal domain.  In  the  general  population,  a 
strong  relationship  exists  among  peer  influence, 
deviant  behavior,  and  substance  abuse  (Elliot  et 
al.  1985;  Simons  et  al.  1988).  Mexican-American 
youth  who  affiliate  with  delinquent  peers  are 
more  likely  to  engage  in  substance  use,  while 
those  with  more  "conventional"  peers  show  a 
lower  tendency  to  engage  in  substance  use 
(Oetting  and  Beauvais  1987).  Gang-affiliated 
Hispanic  youth  show  an  increase  in  substance 
use  and  violent  behavior  (Cervantes  1992). 

Extrapersonal  Domain 

The  extrapersonal  domain  includes  factors 
affecting  relationships  between  the  individual 
and  the  community  and  culture.  This  domain 
involves  the  assessment  of  factors  related  to  the 
sociodemographic  status  of  Hispanic /Latino 
youth  and  their  experiences  with  the  larger 
society.  Community  needs,  expectations,  social 
support  systems,  and  patterns  of  substance  use 
are  influenced  by  acculturation  level  (Casas 
1992;  Cervantes  et  al.  1990;  Padilla  and  Salgado 
de  Snyder  1992).  Acculturation  and  stressors 
accompanying  this  process  have  been  linked  to 
substance-related  problem  behavior  (Santiste- 
ban and  Szapocznik  1982).  Intergenerational 
conflicts  regarding  the  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  cultural  normative  rules  may  contribute  to 
family  disruption,  possibly  placing  Hispanic/ 
Latino  youth  at  higher  risk  for  alcohol  and  drug 
problems. 


General  Assumptions  About 
Substance  Abuse  Among 
Hispanlcs/Latinos 

Lack  of  Prevention  Programs  for 
Hispanic/Latino  Youth 

Prior  to  SAMHSA/CSAP's  substance  abuse 
prevention  initiatives,  few  prevention  programs 
targeting  high-risk  Hispanic /Latino  youth 
existed.  Development  of  effective,  community- 
based  alcohol-  and  drug-use  prevention  and 
early  intervention  programs  for  Hispanic/ 
Latino  youth  is  severely  hindered  by  inade- 
quate research,  evaluation  procedures,  money, 
and  documentation  of  existing  program  mod- 
els. Further,  there  has  been  a  lack  of  culturally 
relevant  and  appropriate  Hispanic-targeted  pro- 
grams. Information  regarding  the  negative  con- 
sequences of  substance  use  is  most  useful  when 
provided  in  a  culturally  and  linguistically  rele- 
vant fashion  (Ames  and  Mora  1988). 

Individual  Risk/Resiliency  Factors 

As  mentioned  above,  conduct  disorders  and 
childhood  antisocial  behaviors  are  strongly 
related  to  alcohol  and  drug  use  among  Hispanic 
and  non-Hispanic  youth  (Jessor  and  Jessor  1978; 
Watts  and  Wright  1990).  Antisocial  behavior  in 
early  adolescence  is  correlated  with  later  sub- 
stance use  among  both  Hispanic  and  non-His- 
panic youth.  The  converse  is  also  true:  Alcohol 
and  drug  use  leads  to  delinquent  behavior 
(Watts  and  Wright  1990).  Gang-related  delin- 
quency and  associated  alcohol  and  drug  use 
appear  to  be  on  the  rise. 

Alcohol  and  drug  use  is  strongly  correlated 
with  school  dropout  rates  and  poor  academic 
performance  among  Hispanics.  Hispanic  youth 
currently  demonstrate  higher  rates  of  early 
school  dropout  than  other  ethnic  and  racial 
groups  (Chapa  and  Valencia  1993).  Hispanics 
who  are  dropouts  have  a  higher  incidence  of 
alcohol  and  drug  use  than  those  who  are  high 
school  graduates  (De  La  Rosa  et  al.  1989).  His- 
panics remain  the  least  educated  major  popula- 
tion subgroup  in  the  United  States,  with  the 
highest  and  earliest  dropout  rates. 

Effective  coping  and  social  skills  among 
youth  serve  an  important  protective  role  against 
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substance  use.  The  childhood  personality  of 
substance  users  has  recently  been  described  as 
insecure,  lacking  self-esteem,  lacking  coping 
abilities,  and  becoming  immobilized  under 
stress  (Shelder  and  Block  1990;  Thompson  1989; 
Workman  and  Beer  1989). 

Parent  and  Family  Risk  or  Resiliency 
Factors 

The  acculturation  process  and  accompanying 
stressors  in  Hispanic  families  can  result  in  fam- 
ily conflict  and  behavioral  problems  associated 
with  alcohol  and  drug  use  among  Hispanic 
youth.  On  the  other  hand,  a  strong  sense  of 
family  support  and  unity  has  been  found  to  be 
an  important  protective  factor  against  alcohol 
and  drug  use  among  Hispanic  youth  (Santiste- 
ban  and  Szapocznik  1982).  Recent  studies  have 
found  family  stress  and  cultural  conflict  to  be 
the  strongest  predictors  of  depression,  anxiety, 
and  somatic  problems  among  young  adult  His- 
panics,  both  American-born  and  immigrants 
(Cervantes  et  al.  1990-91).  Severe  personal  and 
emotional  problems  among  youth,  including 
gang  involvement,  alcohol  and  drug  use,  and 
school  dropout,  are  related  to  family  conflict 
among  Hispanics  (Hops  et  al.  1990). 

Peer  Group  Risk  or  Resiliency  Factors 

The  relationship  among  peer  influence,  deviant 
behavior,  and  alcohol  and  drug  use  has  been 
widely  documented  (Elliot  et  al.  1985;  Simons  et 
al.  1988).  Mexican- American  youth  who  affiliate 
with  delinquent  peers  are  much  more  likely  to 
be  engaged  in  alcohol  and  drug  use,  while  affili- 
ation with  a  conventional  peer  group  in  school 
decreases  the  odds  of  alcohol  and  drug  use 
among  Mexican- American  youth  (Oetting  and 
Beauvais  1987).  Alcohol  and  drug  use  and  vio- 
lent behavior  are  excessively  high  among  gang- 
affiliated  Hispanic  youth,  particularly  in  impov- 
erished urban  areas  (Cervantes  1992). 

Environmental  Risk  or  Resiliency  Factors 

Among  Hispanics,  low  socioeconomic  status  has 
been  correlated  with  the  most  serious  forms  of 
substance-abusing  behavior  (Fraser  1987).  His- 
panics, primarily  children,  are  among  the  poor- 
est Americans,  with  37.6  percent  of  all  Hispanic 
children  living  in  poverty  (Chapa  and  Valencia 


1993).  Racism,  discrimination,  and  other  forms 
of  social  resistance  to  the  assimilation  of  His- 
panics/Latinos  create  multiple  barriers  to  their 
social  and  economic  advancement.  The  resulting 
feelings  of  frustration,  hopelessness,  and  confu- 
sion about  one's  own  cultural  identity  are  con- 
sidered substance  abuse  risk  factors. 

Basic  Evaluation  Concepts 

The  accurate  and  comprehensive  evaluation  of 
any  substance  abuse  prevention  program  cannot 
be  overemphasized.  Program  changes,  manage- 
ment decisions,  funding  allocations,  and  other 
decisions  vital  to  the  life  and  continuation  of  a 
program  often  rest  on  the  results  of  program 
evaluations.  Positive  evaluation  results  from 
demonstration  projects  can  lead  to  widespread 
application  of  proven  prevention  activities. 

SAMHSA/CSAP  has  provided  an  evalua- 
tion checklist  outlining  necessary  components 
for  effective  evaluation  (CSAP  1993).  The  com- 
ponents include  three  major  areas  of  evaluation: 
(1)  management  of  evaluation,  (2)  process  eval- 
uation, and  (3)  outcome  evaluation. 

Management  of  Evaluation 

A  comprehensive  evaluation  program  requires 
efficient  management.  Areas  to  be  monitored 
include  resources,  management  of  time,  divi- 
sion of  responsibilities  between  project  staff  and 
the  evaluator,  and  clear  definition  of  roles  for  all 
individuals.  Specific  questions  for  evaluating 
this  area  include  the  following: 

♦  Does  the  program  budget  include  adequate 
resources  for  evaluation? 

♦  Is  the  division  of  labor  between  project  staff 
and  the  evaluator  appropriate? 

♦  Are  the  evaluator 's  qualifications  and  roles 
appropriate? 

♦  Is  the  schedule  for  evaluation  appropriate 
and  reasonable? 

♦  Is  there  a  clear  plan  for  regular  meetings 
between  the  evaluator  and  project  staff? 

♦  Is  the  reporting  schedule  adequate  for  proj- 
ect monitoring  purposes? 
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♦  Is  the  reporting  schedule  adequate  for 
SAMHSA/CSAP's  monitoring  purposes? 

Process  Evaluation 

Process  evaluation  attempts  to  provide  infor- 
mation on  program  planning,  development, 
and  administration.  This  level  of  evaluation 
describes  successes,  failures,  barriers,  and  the 
process  by  which  the  project  is  administered. 
Evaluating  staff  and  interventions  and  provid- 
ing feedback  helps  in  assessing  the  day-to-day 
mechanism  of  the  project.  This  information  is 
valuable  because  it  provides  feedback  that 
guides  the  program  as  the  program  evolves. 
The  relative  lack  of  experience  in  planning  and 
implementing  substance  abuse  prevention  proj- 
ects in  Hispanic /Latino  communities  makes 
process  data  invaluable  to  projects  that  are  still 
in  their  infancy  (Casas  1992).  Adequate  process 
evaluation  requires  assessing  program  staffing, 
interventions,  and  documentation  of  the  feed- 
back process. 

Program  Staffing 

♦  Are  the  staff  and  their  qualifications  appro- 
priate for  the  project? 

♦  Is  staff  training  appropriate? 

Interventions 

♦  Is  each  intervention  being  described  and 
evaluated? 

♦  Do  program  participants  receive  an  ade- 
quate "dose"  of  the  intervention? 

Feedback 

♦  Are  the  program  participants  satisfied  with 
the  program? 

♦  How  has  the  community  reacted  to  the 
program? 

♦  What  are  the  staff's  perceptions  about  the 
interventions? 

Outcome  Evaluation 

In  contrast  to  process  evaluation,  outcome  eval- 
uation is  primarily  concerned  with  the  effective- 
ness of  a  program.  Outcome  evaluation  mea- 
sures the  attainment  of  program  objectives  as 


observed  in  measurable  changes.  That  is,  has 
the  program  effected  the  change  in  attitude  or 
behavior  that  it  set  out  to  accomplish?  Outcome 
evaluation  addresses  questions  related  to  the 
scientific  soundness  of  the  evaluation  plan. 

♦  Are  outcome  questions  clearly  stated  and 
do  they  relate  clearly  and  logically  to  the 
project's  objectives? 

♦  Is  the  outcome  evaluation  design  appropri- 
ate and  valid? 

♦  Is  the  community  encouraged  to  participate 
in  and  approve  of  the  evaluation  design 
and  instruments? 

♦  Do  control  and  comparison  groups  appear 
appropriate? 

♦  Are  attrition  issues  addressed? 

♦  Are  instruments  appropriate?  Are  they 
valid  for  Hispanic /Latino  groups?  Are  they 
measuring  appropriate  outcomes?  Are  they 
properly  administered? 

Conducting  Culturally  Competent 
Evaluation 

Effective  use  of  a  risk-resiliency  model  in  devel- 
oping prevention  programs  for  Hispanic/ 
Latino  youth  depends  heavily  on  understand- 
ing the  role  that  culture  plays  in  the  develop- 
ment of  alcohol  and  drug  use,  misuse,  and 
abuse.  Understanding  cultural  factors  is  not 
only  important  for  developing  effective  preven- 
tion programs;  it  plays  an  equally  critical  role  in 
evaluating  such  programs.  The  ability  of  sub- 
stance abuse  prevention  program  evaluators  to 
incorporate  cultural  factors  such  as  language, 
acculturation,  family  values,  and  community 
attitudes  into  evaluation  designs  has  been 
termed  "cultural  competence"  (Orlandi  1992). 
The  use  of  culturally  relevant  instrumentation  is 
an  important  component  of  culturally  compe- 
tent research  and  evaluation  for  Hispanics 
(Cervantes  and  Acosta  1992).  Failure  to  consider 
important  demographic,  sociocultural,  and  psy- 
chological factors  specific  to  Hispanic /Latino 
populations  can  result  in  inappropriate  conclu- 
sions about  the  effectiveness  of  prevention 
programs. 
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Inaccurate  conclusions  regarding  preven- 
tion programs  can  also  result  from  limited  eval- 
uation skills,  knowledge,  or  experience  (Casas 
1992).  As  substance  abuse  prevention  efforts 
increase,  many  professionals  may  face  the  chal- 
lenge of  developing  and  evaluating  culturally 
specific  programs  without  fully  understanding 
cultural  issues  or  basic  evaluation  principles. 


Orlandi  (1992)  and  Casas  (1992)  have  pro- 
vided frameworks  to  enhance  the  level  of  cul- 
tural competence  and  basic  evaluation  compe- 
tence for  those  involved  in  substance  abuse 
prevention  efforts.  Both  authors  stress  the  need 
to  foster  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  tar- 
get populations,  particularly  with  regard  to  cul- 
tural characteristics,  and  to  develop  basic,  rigor- 
ous, and  appropriate  evaluation  procedures. 
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Hispanic/Latino  High-Risk  Youth 
Compendium  of  Instruments 


The  following  compendium  of  instruments 
was  developed  as  a  result  of  the  Hispanic 
Evaluators  Workgroup  meeting  convened 
December  9-10, 1992,  sponsored  by  SAMHSA/ 
CSAP  and  coordinated  by  Dr.  Judith  De  Jong. 
Following  the  recommendations  developed  at 
that  meeting,  exhaustive  literature  searches 
were  conducted  to  identify  instruments  cur- 
rently in  use  with  Hispanic /Latino  high-risk 
youth  and  those  that  had  been  used  previously 
with  this  population.  Using  the  Psychinfo  and 
Medline  databases,  literature  on  these  instru- 
ments was  reviewed  and  summarized.  Instru- 
ments were  identified,  along  with  relevant  stud- 
ies in  which  the  instruments  were  used  with 
various  Hispanic  /Latino  subsamples. 

The  review  of  instruments  is  presented 
according  to  the  domains  discussed  earlier:  the 
intrapersonal  domain  (including  personal  and 
behavioral  measures  and  those  that  assess  intel- 
lectual and  school  performance);  the  interper- 
sonal domain  (including  family  and  peer- 
related  measures);  and  the  extrapersonal 
domain  (including  instruments  that  assess 
cultural  and  community  factors). 

Intrapersonal  Domain 

Personal  Factors 

Instruments  tapping  the  intrapersonal  domain 
for  Hispanic /Latino  high-risk  youth  include 
measures  for  assessing  the  psychological  status, 
behavioral  difficulties,  and  cognitive  or  intellec- 
tual functioning.  High-risk  youth  generally 
exhibit  a  range  of  factors  related  to  alcohol  and 
drug  use;  these  factors  may  be  manifested  as 
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behavior  problems,  other  psychological  prob- 
lems, or  lowered  academic  performance.  Child- 
hood antisocial  behaviors  are  strongly  corre- 
lated with  alcohol  and  drug  use  among  both 
Hispanic  and  non-Hispanic  youth  (Jessor  and 
Jessor  1978;  Watts  and  Wright  1990).  Alcohol 
and  drug  use  is  considered  a  symptom  of  per- 
sonal maladjustment,  which  can  be  assessed  at 
an  early  age.  Research  into  the  childhood  per- 
sonalities of  substance  abusers  has  described 
them  as  insecure,  without  coping  skills,  and  sig- 
nificantly affected  by  stress  (Shelder  and  Block 
1990).  Good  coping  skills  and  psychosocial 
competence  have  also  been  identified  as  a 
potential  resiliency  factor.  Heightened  self- 
esteem  and  self -efficacy  show  an  inverse  rela- 
tionship with  drinking  behavior  (Tommasello 
et  al.  1993).  Assessing  coexisting  problems  (in 
addition  to  alcohol  and  drug  use)  is  also  neces- 
sary because  Hispanic  youth  show  a  collection 
of  problem  behaviors  as  a  syndrome,  rather 
than  as  isolated  behaviors  (Santisteban  et  al. 
1993).  Problems  related  to  school  and  academic 
performance  are  strongly  correlated  with  alco- 
hol and  drug  use  (COSSMHO  Reporter  1992). 
Excessively  high  and  early  dropout  rates  in 
Hispanic /Latino  communities  place  Hispanic/ 
Latino  youth  at  even  greater  risk  for  alcohol 
and  drug  use.  In  Hispanic  High-Risk  Youth  pro- 
grams, assessing  intellectual  and  school-related 
behaviors  is  essential  for  accurate  evaluations. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health's 
Center  for  Epidemiologic  Studies  Depression 
Scale  for  Adolescents  (CES-D12) 

The  CES-D12  is  a  12-item  scale  using  items  from 
the  Center  for  Epidemiologic  Studies  Depres- 
sion Scale  (Radloff  1977),  a  commonly  used 
measure  of  distress  in  adult  samples.  The  scale 
assesses  current  level  of  depressed  symptoma- 
tology such  as  depressed  mood,  guilt,  worth- 
lessness,  feelings  of  helplessness,  psychomotor 
retardation,  loss  of  appetite,  and  sleep  distur- 
bances. The  scale  can  be  self-administered  or 
used  in  an  interview  format.  Responses  are 
based  on  a  time  frame  of  the  past  week,  where 

0  =  rarely  or  none  of  the  time  (less  than  1  day); 

1  =  some  or  little  of  the  time  (1  or  2  days);  2  = 
much  of  the  time  (3  to  4  days);  and  3  =  most  or 
all  of  the  time  (5  to  7  days).  Scores  range  from 

0  to  36;  high  scores  indicate  many  symptoms  of 


short  duration  or  few  symptoms  of  longer  dura- 
tion. The  scale  is  more  sensitive  than  specific,  in 
that  only  a  portion  of  those  reporting  high  lev- 
els of  symptomatology  also  meet  criteria  for 
depression. 

Psychometric  Properties  for  Hispanics/Latinos. 
Roberts  (1992)  represents  the  first  attempt  to 
examine  the  psychometric  properties  of  the 
CES-D12  using  culturally  different  groups.  Data 
on  12-  to  17-year-olds  from  the  National  House- 
hold Survey  on  Drug  Abuse  (NIDA 1985)  was 
used  in  collecting  a  sample  of  993  White  Ameri- 
cans, 590  African  Americans,  394  Mexican 
Americans,  and  226  Other  Hispanics.  Internal 
consistency  (Cronbach's  alpha)  varied  from  .64 
to  .70.  For  Mexican  Americans  the  alpha  was 
.70;  for  Other  Hispanics  the  alpha  coefficient 
was  .67. 

Studies  on  the  validity  of  the  CES-D12  are 
needed  to  examine  the  relationships  between 
clinical  indicators  of  depression  and  CES-D12 
scores  for  Hispanic  youth. 

The  Child  Behavior  Checklist  (CBCL) 

This  instrument  is  administered  to  parents  to 
obtain  their  report  of  a  child's  behavior  (Achen- 
bach  and  Edelbrock  1983).  The  checklist  consists 
of  138  items,  is  written  at  a  fifth-grade  reading 
level,  and  can  be  self-administered  or  used  in  an 
interview  setting.  Items  relate  to  social  compe- 
tence (20  items)  and  behavioral  or  emotional 
problems  (118  items);  one  open-ended  item  asks 
parents  to  identify  any  physical  problems  with- 
out known  medical  cause,  and  another  asks 
them  to  describe  any  "other  problems."  The 
closed-ended  items  are  rated  0  if  the  item  is 
"not  true  of  the  child,"  1  if  it  is  "somewhat  or 
sometimes  true,"  and  2  if  it  is  "very  true  or 
often  true."  A  Spanish  version  of  the  CBCL  was 
developed  by  Achenbach. 

Psychometric  Properties  for  Hispanics/Latinos. 
Achenbach  and  colleagues  (1990)  took  a  sample 
of  724  Puerto  Rican  and  724  mainland  children 
(approximately  80  percent  White,  20  percent 
non-White)  matched  on  socioeconomic  status 
(SES)  and  rated  them  using  the  CBCL.  No  relia- 
bility coefficients  were  reported.  Puerto  Rican 
children  were  rated  significantly  higher  than 
mainland  children;  lower  SES  children  received 
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the  highest  scores.  A  significant  age  effect 
reveals  that  younger  children  are  rated  higher 
on  problem  behaviors  than  older  children.  In 
addition,  four  items  showed  large  cross-cultural 
effects:  Puerto  Ricans  rated  consistently  and  sig- 
nificantly higher  on  "too  dependent,"  "secre- 
tive," "sulks  a  lot,"  and  "too  concerned  with 
nearness  or  cleanliness."  Mean  scores  for  118 
problem  items  of  the  CBCL  were  computed  sep- 
arately for  each  group;  correlations  for  individ- 
ual items  were  then  computed  between  groups 
(r  =  .79),  suggesting  moderately  high  conceptual 
equivalence  of  the  CBCL.  Research  studies  that 
examine  the  validity  of  CBCL  subscales  for 
Hispanic /Latino  youth  are  needed. 

Diagnostic  Interview  Schedule  (DIS) — 
Diagnostic  Interview  Schedule  for  Children 
(DISC) 

The  DIS  (Robbins  et  al.  1981)  is  a  structured 
interview  administered  by  trained  lay  interview- 
ers. A  computer  program  approximates  psychi- 
atric diagnosis  according  to  the  Diagnostic  and 
Statistical  Manual  of  Mental  Disorders-Ill  (DSM- 
ffl)  criteria.  The  DISC  (Costello  et  al.  1985)  is  the 
children's  version  of  the  DIS;  it  is  based  also  on 
DSM-m  child  psychiatric  disorders. 

Psychometric  Properties  for  HispanicsAMtinos. 
Interrater  reliability  ranges  from  .10  to  .94  for 
the  DISC;  test-retest  reliabilities  for  a  short  time 
interval  (exact  interval  not  given)  averaged  .88 
(Costello  1989).  No  systematic  studies  of  the 
DISC  for  Hispanic /Latino  children  were  identi- 
fied in  the  literature. 

Golding  and  Lipton  (1990)  examined  the 
relationship  of  depressive  symptomatology  to 
major  depression  diagnosis  (as  assessed  by  the 
DIS)  in  a  sample  of  1,244  Mexican  Americans 
and  1,149  non-Hispanic  Whites.  No  evidence 
was  found  to  support  the  hypothesis  that  major 
depression  was  related  to  depressed  mood  as  a 
function  of  ethnicity. 

Gang  Identification  Scale 

The  Gang  Identification  Scale  (Mancillas  1986) 
assesses  the  level  of  gang  identification  and 
involvement.  The  scale  consists  of  eight  items, 
most  of  which  are  scored  on  a  five-point  Likert 
scale.  The  scale  was  normed  on  50  male  and  50 


female  Mexican- American  adolescents  between 
the  ages  of  13  and  17. 

Psychometric  Properties  for  Hispanics/Latinos. 
Hoffer  and  Cervantes  (1992)  refined  the  items  in 
the  Gang  Identification  Scale  using  a  sample  of 
80  Hispanic  and  Chicano  active  or  former  gang 
members  from  the  Los  Angeles  area.  The  inter- 
nal consistency  reliability  (Cronbach's  alpha) 
was  found  to  be  .74  with  this  sample.  With 
respect  to  validity,  scores  were  found  to  corre- 
late significantly  with  violence  exposure  and 
symptoms  of  post-traumatic  stress  disorder. 

Health-Promoting  Lifestyle  Profile  (HPLP)— 
Spanish  Version 

The  HPLP  (Walker  et  al.  1987)  was  initially 
designed  to  assess  the  health-promoting  com- 
ponent of  lifestyle.  The  instrument  consists  of 
48  items  measuring  health  behaviors  in  six 
dimensions:  self-actualization,  health  responsi- 
bility, exercise,  nutrition,  interpersonal  support, 
and  stress  management. 

The  Spanish  translation  preserves  the 
intended  meaning  of  the  original  items, 
although  some  words  have  been  changed  to 
broaden  the  instrument's  use  for  Mexican 
Americans,  Central  Americans,  and  Puerto 
Ricans  (Walker  et  al.  1990). 

Psychometric  Properties  for  Hispanics/Latinos. 
Walker  and  colleagues  (1990)  conducted  a  psy- 
chometric evaluation  of  the  scale  using  485  par- 
ticipants, the  majority  of  whom  were  of  Mexi- 
can descent,  from  basic  adult  education  and 
English  as  a  second  language  classes  in  a  Mid- 
western State.  The  order  of  factors  was  identical 
to  that  of  the  English  version,  although  a  final 
factor  was  not  as  readily  interpretable.  The  sub- 
scales  were  fairly  independent,  correlating 
below  .32  with  each  other  (except  for  interper- 
sonal support  and  self-actualization,  r  =  .48). 
Reliability  for  the  total  scale  (Cronbach's  alpha) 
was  .94;  individual  subscale  coefficients  ranged 
from  .70  for  nutrition  to  .87  for  self-actualiza- 
tion. Test-retest  reliability  for  a  2-week  interval 
was  reported  to  be  .87  for  the  total  scale,  with 
subscales  ranging  from  .73  to  .85. 
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The  Hispanic  Children's  Stress  Inventory 
(HCSI) 

The  HCSI  (Padilla  1987)  was  developed  using 
small  semistructured  interviews  with  20  His- 
panic children,  providing  a  set  of  psychosocial 
stress  items  specific  to  this  population.  The 
scale  consists  of  24  items  that  represent  both 
chronic  stressors  and  discrete  events  and  that 
appeared  to  be  sensitive  to  various  cultural 
experiences. 

Psychometric  Properties  for  Hispanics/Latinos. 
Using  a  sample  of  242  (131  males,  111  females) 
first-generation  Hispanic  adolescents  from  three 
high  schools  and  two  junior  high  schools  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area,  the  internal  consistency 
(Cronbach's  alpha)  for  the  HCSI  was  .92.  In 
assessing  the  construct  validity  of  the  HCSI,  the 
scale  was  found  to  correlate  negatively  with  a 
measure  of  self-concept  (r  =  -.23,  p  <  .001).  As 
self-concept  decreased,  HCSI  scores  increased, 
indicating  greater  perceived  psychosocial  stress. 
In  addition,  HCSI  scores  correlated  significantly 
with  a  measure  of  anxiety. 

Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory 
(MMPI) — Adolescent  Version 

The  MMPI  is  one  of  the  most  widely  used  per- 
sonality assessment  instruments.  The  inventory 
consists  of  10  clinical  scales  (1 -hypochondriasis, 
2-depression,  3-hysteria,  4-psychopathic  devi- 
ate, 5-masculinity/  femininity,  6-paranoia,  7- 
psychasthenia,  8-schizophrenia,  9-hypomania, 
0-social  introversion)  and  3  validity  scales 
(L,F,K). 

Psychometric  Properties  for  Hispanics/Latinos. 
A  number  of  studies  have  been  conducted  with 
a  variety  of  adult  Hispanic  samples  (primarily 
Mexican  American).  In  a  review  of  many  stud- 
ies, Velasquez  (1984)  found  Mexican- American 
profiles  to  have  consistent  elevations  on  the 
depression,  psychopathic  deviance,  and  schizo- 
phrenia scales.  Other  studies  examining  differ- 
ences in  the  English  and  Spanish  translation  of 
the  MMPI  found  that  bilinguals  scored  higher 
on  the  F,  K,  hypochondriasis,  paranoia,  and 
schizophrenia  scales  when  readministered  the 
inventory  in  English  (Fuller  and  Maloney  1984). 
Padilla  and  colleagues  (1982)  addressed  the 
issue  of  "false  positives"  regarding  Mexican- 


American  profiles  and  found  that  differences  in 
acculturation,  SES,  and  attitudinal  variables 
were  related  to  differential  performance  on  the 
MMPI. 

To  date  there  have  been  no  empirical  inves- 
tigations into  the  MMPI  profiles  of  adolescent 
Hispanics  /  Latinos. 

Piers-Harris  Children's  Self-Concept  Scale 

This  80-item  self -report  inventory  measures 
child  and  adolescent  self-concept.  Self-concept 
is  defined  as  a  stable  set  of  attitudes  about  one- 
self reflecting  a  description  and  evaluation  of 
the  child's  own  behavior  and  attributes  (Piers 
1984).  The  scale  consists  of  six  separate  cluster 
subscales  that  assess  strengths  and  weaknesses 
in  problematic  behavior,  intellectual  and  school 
status,  physical  appearance  and  attributes,  anxi- 
ety, popularity,  and  general  feelings  of  happi- 
ness. Low  total  scores  or  subscale  scores  reflect 
low  self-esteem. 

A  Spanish  translation  of  the  Piers-Harris 
has  been  successfully  used  with  Hispanic  popu- 
lations (Piers  1984). 

Psychometric  Properties  for  Hispanics/Latinos. 
The  Piers-Harris  Children's  Self-Concept  Scale 
has  been  used  with  Hispanic  samples  (Piers 
1984).  The  Spanish  translation  was  used  in  a 
study  of  third-  through  sixth-grade  Mexican- 
American  children  in  Texas.  Test-retest  reliabili- 
ties for  an  8-month  period  were  .49,  .57,  .62,  and 
.64  for  grades  3  through  6,  respectively. 

Spanish  Revised  Behavior  Problem  Checklist 
(SRBPC) 

The  Spanish  translation  of  the  Revised  Behavior 
Problem  Checklist  (RBPC)  (Quay  and  Peterson 
1987)  is  a  parent  report  questionnaire  that  was 
developed  using  back  translation  and  commit- 
tee approaches.  The  89  items  of  the  checklist  are 
grouped  into  six  factor-analytically  derived 
scales:  conduct  disorders,  socialized  aggression, 
attention  problems  /immaturity,  anxiety/with- 
drawal, psychotic  behavior,  and  motor  excess. 

Psychometric  Properties  for  Hispanics/Latinos. 
In  a  study  designed  to  evaluate  the  compara- 
bility of  English  and  Spanish  versions  of  the 
RBPC,  Rio  and  colleagues  (1989)  used  a  sample 
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of  77  children  and  67  adolescents  (all  males, 
most  of  Cuban  descent)  who  were  also  partici- 
pating in  other  studies.  School  personnel 
referred  the  younger  children  to  an  outpatient 
psychotherapy  program;  adolescents  were 
admitted  to  an  outpatient  treatment  program 
for  adolescent  alcohol  and  drug  users.  The 
mothers  of  all  the  participants  completed  the 
checklist. 

A  high  degree  of  comparability  was  noted 
in  the  factor  structure  of  both  versions  of  the 
instrument.  However,  the  psychotic  behavior 
scale  was  not  replicated  (psychotic  children 
were  excluded  from  the  sample)  and  a  small 
second  conduct  disorder  factor  reflecting  poor 
peer  relations  emerged.  The  investigators  sug- 
gest the  SRBPC  can  be  scored  and  interpreted  as 
the  RBPC,  except  for  the  psychotic  behavior 
scale. 

Thematic  Apperception  Test  (TEMAS)  for 
Urban  Hispanic  Children 

TEMAS  (Costantino  1978)  is  a  projective  tech- 
nique consisting  of  23  chromatic  pictures  that 
portray  characters  of  Hispanic  origin  in  rela- 
tively familiar  activities.  Each  picture  depicts 
interpersonal  situations  requiring  the  resolution 
of  psychological  conflict.  Unlike  traditional  pro- 
jective techniques,  the  TEMAS  stimuli  present 
structured,  nonambiguous  situations  to  facili- 
tate fluency  of  the  respondents.  This  format 
taps  specific  personality  functions  related  to  the 
situations  portrayed  in  the  pictures.  Specific 
personality  functions  were  included  in  the 
design  of  TEMAS:  interpersonal  relations, 
aggression,  anxiety  and  depression,  achieve- 
ment motivation,  ability  to  delay  gratification, 
moral  judgment,  and  reality  testing. 

Psychometric  Properties  for  Hispanics/Latinos. 
A  nonclinical  sample  of  73  (38  females,  35 
males)  Puerto  Rican  students  from  kindergarten 
through  the  sixth  grade  was  recruited  from 
public  schools  in  New  York  City.  A  clinical  sam- 
ple (120  males,  90  females)  was  also  gathered 
from  New  York  City  public  schools,  through 
referrals  by  teachers  (grades  K-3)  who  were 
participating  in  another  study.  Participants 
were  administered  a  variety  of  criterion  mea- 
sures in  addition  to  the  TEMAS  (Malgady  et  al. 
1984).  Interrater  reliability  was  computed  for 


every  TEMAS  index  (personality  functions  and 
descriptive  indices)  using  the  short  form  of  the 
TEMAS  (9  pictures)  on  27  randomly  selected 
respondents  from  the  nonclinical  sample.  Relia- 
bility was  moderate  to  high  (lower  for  thematic 
content)  with  mean  correlations  ranging  from 
.33  to  .96.  Sexual  identity  reliability  was  the 
only  nonsignificant  correlation  (r  =  .33).  Specifi- 
cally, interrater  reliability  for  the  personality 
functions  ranged  from  .33  to  .75.  Internal  consis- 
tency reliability  was  reported  for  both  samples 
using  23  stimuli  for  the  nonclinical  sample,  9  for 
the  clinical  sample.  Reported  alpha  coefficients 
were  moderate  to  high,  ranging  from  .45  to  .98 
for  the  nonclinical  sample  and  .30  to  .92  for  the 
clinical  sample. 

Concurrent  validity  was  estimated  using 
the  clinical  sample  (n  =  210)  and  criterion  mea- 
sures that  were  regressed  on  the  complete 
TEMAS  profile;  estimates  ranged  from  r  =  .32  to 
r  =  .51.  Predictive  validity  was  also  examined  by 
using  the  profiles  to  predict  posttherapy  out- 
comes. The  TEMAS  profiles  predicted  6  percent 
to  22  percent  of  the  variance  in  criterion  mea- 
sures such  as  anxiety,  achievement  motivation, 
self-concept,  and  reality  testing. 

School  Factors 

Assessment  of  school  functioning  is  important 
in  any  program  targeting  Hispanic  /Latino 
youth.  With  low  educational  attainment  in 
most  Hispanic /Latino  communities,  Hispanics/ 
Latinos  have  excessively  high  dropout  rates 
compared  with  other  ethnic  groups,  placing 
them  at  even  greater  risk  for  using  alcohol, 
tobacco,  and  drugs.  School  failure  and  school- 
related  problems  have  been  associated  with 
substance  use  in  a  number  of  studies  (Jessor 
and  Jessor  1977;  Kandel  et  al.  1978;  Maddahain 
et  al.  1985).  Substance  use  is  strongly  correlated 
with  dropout  rates  and  poor  academic  perfor- 
mance among  Hispanics.  As  youth  become  less 
involved  in  supportive  structures  such  as 
school,  they  are  at  higher  risk  for  developing 
an  array  of  problems,  including  alcohol  and 
drug  use  (Cervantes  1993).  Evaluating  the 
educational  support  received  by  these  at-risk 
youth  is  equally  important. 
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Behavior  Rating  Profile  (BRP) 

Considered  a  measure  of  in-school  adaptive 
behavior  (as  rated  by  a  teacher),  the  BRP 
(Brown  and  Hammill  1978)  was  designed  to 
identify  children's  behavior  problems.  The 
teacher  form  includes  30  descriptive  phrases  on 
a  four-point  scale  ranging  from  "very  much  like 
the  student"  (0)  to  "not  at  all  like  the  student" 
(3).  Scores  range  from  0  to  90,  with  higher  scores 
indicating  less  problematic  behavior. 

Psychometric  Properties  for  Hispanics/Latinos. 
Using  a  sample  of  283  7-year-olds  from  an 
urban  school  district  in  New  York  City  (145 
males  and  138  females)  consisting  of  56  Hispan- 
ics  (29  males,  27  females),  114  Blacks  (59  males, 
55  females),  and  113  Whites  (57  males,  56 
females),  Keller  (1986)  examined  the  relation- 
ship between  the  BRP  and  Mercer's  (1980) 
Teacher  Questionnaire.  Results  suggest  that  the 
BRP  is  an  index  of  social  conformity  to  teacher 
expectations  rather  than  a  measure  of  adaptive 
behavior  in  school  settings.  The  BRP  appears  to 
tap  a  narrow  domain  of  problematic  interper- 
sonal skills  and  was  not  correlated  with  school 
functioning. 

California  Achievement  Tests  (CAT) 

The  California  Achievement  Tests  measure 
basic  educational  skills  such  as  reading,  arith- 
metic, spelling,  and  language  use.  To  date,  no 
Spanish  versions  of  these  tests  are  available  for 
use  with  Spanish-speaking  children. 

Psychometric  Properties  for  Hispanics/Latinos. 
Powers  and  Jones  (1984a)  administered  six  sub- 
tests (reading  vocabulary,  reading  comprehen- 
sion, language  mathematics,  language  expres- 
sion, mathematic  computation,  and  mathematics 
concepts  and  applications)  of  the  CAT  form  C, 
levels  15  (fifth  grade)  and  17  (seventh  grade)  to 
a  sample  of  3,742  fifth  graders  (100  Black  males, 
125  Black  females,  601  Hispanic  males,  595  His- 
panic females,  1,183  White  males,  and  1,138 
White  females)  and  3,718  seventh  graders  (103 
Black  males,  112  Black  females,  523  Hispanic 
males,  495  Hispanic  females,  1,269  White  males, 
and  1,216  White  females)  from  an  urban  school 
district  in  the  Southwest.  Factor  analysis  reveals 
a  similar  general  factor  emerging  across  groups; 
eigenvalues  and  the  proportion  of  variance 


accounted  for  by  each  factor  were  comparable 
across  groups. 

Cooperative  Preschool  Inventory  (CPI) 

The  English  version  of  the  CPI  (Caldwell  1970) 
is  a  64-item,  individually  administered  inven- 
tory designed  to  measure  the  achievement  of 
3-  to  6-year-old  children  in  four  areas:  personal- 
social  responsiveness,  associative  vocabulary, 
concept  activation-numerical,  and  concept 
activation-sensory.  The  Spanish  edition  (CPI- 
Spanish)  (Caldwell  1974)  is  a  direct  translation 
of  the  English  edition. 

Psychometric  Properties  for  Hispanics/Latinos. 
In  a  study  assessing  the  psychometrics  of  both 
versions  of  the  CPI  (Powers  and  Medina  1984), 
136  monolingual  English-speaking  and  126 
monolingual  Spanish-speaking  4-year-old 
pupils  were  administered  the  CPI  and  the  Child 
Performance  Scale.  Internal  consistency  reliabil- 
ity (Cronbach's  alpha)  for  the  total  scale  was 
.92  (English  version)  and  .90  (Spanish  version); 
subscale  alphas  ranged  from  .70  to  .82  and  from 
.64  to  .76  for  English  and  Spanish,  respectively. 
Test-retest  reliability  was  reported  as  .75  for  the 
English  version  and  .69  for  the  Spanish  version 
(n  =  162)  after  a  7-month  interval. 

The  Escala  de  Inteligencia  Wechsler  para 
Nihos-Revisada  (EIWN-R) 

The  EIWN-R  (Wechsler  1982)  was  developed 
from  an  initial  adaptation  used  with  a  predomi- 
nantly Cuban- American  sample  of  children. 
Like  the  English  version,  the  test  evaluates 
children's  intellectual  ability.  The  test  consists 
of  nine  subtests  making  up  verbal  and  perfor- 
mance components. 

Psychometric  Properties  for  Hispanics/Latinos. 
Prewitt  Diaz  and  colleagues  (1986)  examined 
the  reliability  of  the  EIWN-R  with  a  sample  of 
51  children  (23  males,  28  females)  from  the  cen- 
tral mountain  region  of  Puerto  Rico.  Verbal  sub- 
tests were  more  reliable  (alphas  ranged  from  .53 
to  .80)  than  were  performance  subtests  (alphas 
ranged  from  .47  to  .92).  The  internal  consistency 
coefficient  for  the  subtests  was  .92.  On  the  sub- 
tests for  which  alpha  coefficients  were  not 
appropriate  (coding  and  digit  span),  test-retest 
coefficients  were  .70  and  .78,  respectively.  Point 
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biserial  correlations  reveal  that  most  items  were 
ordered  from  less  to  more  difficult;  however, 
some  items  required  reevaluation  for  difficulty. 

McCarthy  Scales  of  Children's  Abilities 
(MSCA) 

The  MSCA  (McCarthy  1972)  includes  six  scales 
that  measure  global  intellectual  functioning: 
verbal,  perceptual-performance,  quantitative, 
general  cognition  index,  memory,  and  motor. 
A  Spanish  translation  of  the  McCarthy  scales 
also  exists  (McCarthy  1976). 

Psychometric  Properties  for  Hispanics/Latinos. 
The  reliability  of  the  English  version  of  the 
MSCA  has  been  well  established  with  English- 
speaking  Mexican-American  children;  coeffi- 
cients range  in  the  .80's  and  .90's  (Valencia 
1988).  Another  study  examining  the  construct 
validity  of  the  scale  (Mishra  1981)  used  a  sam- 
ple of  186  White  and  126  Mexican-American 
elementary-age  children.  Principal  factor  analy- 
sis revealed  a  similar  factor  structure  between 
groups;  coefficients  of  congruence  were  high 
and  significant,  suggesting  factorial  similarity. 
Some  differences  in  the  loading  patterns  did, 
however,  emerge  between  groups. 

Concurrent  validity  studies  using  30 
English-speaking  and  Spanish-speaking  Puerto 
Ricans  (Shellenberger  and  Lachterman  1979) 
found  the  more  verbal  subscales  to  be  more  cor- 
related with  the  information  and  comprehen- 
sion scales  of  the  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for 
Children-Revised.  Another  study  using  a  sam- 
ple of  187  Mexican- American  children  between 
the  ages  of  3M  and  4  years  old  found  correla- 
tions between  the  McCarthy  subscales  and  the 
Cooperative  Preschool  Inventory  to  range  from 
.46  to  .77  (Shellenberger  and  Lachterman  1979). 

Test-retest  reliability  was  estimated  for  a 
1-year  interval  with  42  English-speaking 
preschool  Hispanic  children.  Stability  coeffi- 
cients ranged  from  .86  to  .92  for  the  scales. 

Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test-Revised 
(PPVT-R) — Test  de  Vocabulario  en  Imagenes 
Peabody 

This  measure  of  receptive  vocabulary  (Dunn 
and  Dunn  1980)  is  appropriate  for  persons 
between  21  months  and  18  years  of  age.  The 


examiner  presents  four  pictures,  one  of  which 
the  child  is  to  identify  as  the  best  illustration  of 
the  word  presented  orally  by  the  examiner.  This 
test  yields  a  mental  age,  a  percentile  rank,  and 
a  standard  score.  This  revised  version  of  the 
PPVT  has  been  normed  on  a  sample  representa- 
tive of  the  1970  U.S.  Census  and  stratified  by 
sex,  age,  race,  geographic  region,  and  parents' 
occupations. 

Psychometric  Properties  for  Hispanics/Latinos. 
Bracken  and  Prasse  (1981)  compared  the  PPVT-R 
with  the  earlier  version  (PPVT)  on  a  sample  of 
46  White,  44  Black,  and  24  Hispanic  students 
identified  as  educable  mentally  retarded  from  a 
large  city  school  system  in  the  Midwest.  Results 
indicate  both  forms  and  totals  to  be  acceptably 
equivalent,  correlating  significantly  for  all  three 
ethnic  groups.  Neither  version  of  the  PPVT  cor- 
related with  total  IQ  scores.  Although  place- 
ment IQs  were  similar  for  the  total  group,  recep- 
tive vocabulary  as  measured  by  the  PPVT-R  was 
lower  for  Black  and  Hispanic  students,  suggest- 
ing discrepancies  in  racial-ethnic  group  test  per- 
formance in  the  sample. 

Fernandez  and  colleagues  (1992)  examined 
the  comparability  of  language  proficiency  in 
bilingual  and  monolingual  preschool  children. 
A  sample  of  396  Hispanic  children  (67  percent 
Cuban)  from  age  3  years  to  5  years  11  months 
were  recruited  in  Miami  and  administered  the 
English  and  Spanish  versions  of  the  test,  consec- 
utively. The  sample  studied  had  an  overrepre- 
sentation  of  higher  SES  respondents  and  under- 
representation  of  lower  SES  respondents, 
compared  with  the  norming  samples  for  both 
tests.  English  vocabulary  scores  were  found  to 
be  well  below  average  for  Spanish  monolingual 
children,  although  Spanish  vocabulary  scores 
were  in  the  average  range.  Bilingual  children 
had  significantly  higher  English  scores  even 
when  SES  was  controlled;  SES  had  no  effect  on 
Spanish  scores.  Additionally,  these  researchers 
found  differences  in  the  order  of  difficulty  for 
this  sample  compared  with  the  norm  sample  for 
the  Spanish  version. 

Standard  Progressive  Matrices  Test  (SPM) 

The  SPM  Test  (Raven  1958)  is  considered  a  cul- 
ture-reduced, nonverbal  test  of  ability  often 
used  when  cultural  and  linguistic  factors 
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prevent  the  use  of  other  intellectual  assessment 
measures.  The  test  is  perceptive  and  is  pre- 
sented as  a  design  from  which  a  part  has  been 
removed.  The  respondent  identifies  the  task, 
applies  a  relationship,  and  selects  one  of  several 
possible  responses. 

Psychometric  Properties  for  Hispanics/Latinos. 
Powers  and  colleagues  (1986)  assessed  the  relia- 
bility of  the  SPM  on  a  sample  of  127  Hispanic 
(69  male,  58  female)  and  103  White  (53  males, 
50  females)  sixth-grade  students  from  an  urban 
school  district  in  the  Southwest.  Reliability 
ranged  from  .61  to  .74  for  sets  A  through  E, 
and  total  reliability  was  .87. 

Strong-Campbell  Interest  Inventory  (SCII) 

The  SCII  (Campbell  and  Hansen  1981)  is  a  voca- 
tional counseling  instrument  used  by  coun- 
selors. The  instrument  includes  three  sets  of 
scales:  six  vocational  personality  types  (realistic, 
investigative,  artistic,  social,  enterprising,  and 
conventional);  23  basic  interest  scales;  and 
162  occupational  scales,  which  compare  a 
person's  interests  to  people  in  a  wide  range 
of  occupations. 

Psychometric  Properties  for  Hispanics/Latinos. 
Using  a  translation  of  the  SCII  (Hansen  and 
Fouad  1984),  Fouad  and  colleagues  (1984) 
administered  both  the  English  and  Spanish 
translations  of  the  SCII  (using  only  the  person- 
ality types)  to  94  (55  female,  39  male)  bilingual 
Hispanic  high  school  students  from  California, 
New  Mexico,  and  Washington  State  in  order  to 
determine  the  equivalence  of  both  tests.  Method 
factors  produced  a  correlation  of  .79  between 
the  two  forms  and  reveal  comparable  factor 
structures;  convergent  validity  was  also  found 
to  be  acceptable. 

The  Suinn  Mathematics  Anxiety  Rating  Scale 
for  Hispanic  Elementary  School  Students 
(MARS-E) 

The  MARS-E  (Richardson  and  Suinn  1972)  is  a 
measure  of  mathematics  anxiety  for  elemen- 
tary-age students.  The  scale  consists  of  26  items 
reflecting  the  degree  of  anxiety  experienced  in  a 
variety  of  math-related  situations,  in  and  out  of 
a  classroom  setting.  The  item  content  includes 
responses  to  actual  math  problems  and  to  math- 


related  situations.  For  example,  respondents  are 
asked  to  note  how  stressful  it  may  be  to 
respond  to  a  certain  math  item  or  how  much 
anxiety  they  experience  during  a  math  exam. 
The  respondent  circles  the  rating  on  a  five-point 
Likert  scale  from  "not  at  all  nervous"  to  "very, 
very  nervous"  for  each  of  the  situations  pre- 
sented. 

Psychometric  Properties  for  Hispanics/Latinos. 
Suinn  and  colleagues  (1989)  took  a  subsample 
of  105  Hispanic  fourth-,  fifth-,  and  sixth-grade 
students  (51.1  percent  female,  48.9  percent 
male)  from  Colorado  and  examined  the  reliabil- 
ity and  validity  of  the  MARS-E.  Cronbach's 
alpha  was  .88;  significant  inverse  correlations 
between  MARS-E  and  the  Stanford  Achieve- 
ment Test  mathematics  achievement  scores 
emerged,  although  mean  scores  were  not  signif- 
icantly different  between  Hispanics  and  a  larger 
White  sample. 

Interpersonal  Domain 

Family  Factors 

Many  high-risk  youth  are  connected  with  a 
larger  family  system  that  exhibits  similar  prob- 
lematic functioning.  Shelder  and  Block  (1990) 
found  that  frequent  substance  users  had  dis- 
ruptive family  histories  and  caregivers  who 
were  described  as  hostile  and  unsupportive. 
Although  this  finding  is  not  specific  to  His- 
panic/Latino families,  similar  effects  of  family 
disruption  are  likely.  One  study  addressing  His- 
panic family  dynamics  noted  a  high  incidence 
of  disruption  as  a  result  of  divorce,  parental 
substance  abuse,  or  illness  (Arkin  and 
Funkhouser  1990). 

The  importance  placed  on  family  relation- 
ships in  Hispanic /Latino  communities  indicates 
the  relevance  of  this  domain  in  addressing  risk 
factors  and  fostering  resiliency  factors  for  His- 
panic/Latino at-risk  youth.  Hispanic  family 
systems  function  as  sources  of  identity,  self- 
worth,  and  social  support  for  their  members 
(Cervantes  1993).  Acculturation  stress,  which 
has  been  identified  as  a  factor  associated  with 
alcohol  and  drug  use  in  Cuban  youth,  sets  the 
stage  for  intergenerational  conflicts  within  the 
family  system  (Santisteban  et  al.  1993).  Padilla 
and  colleagues  (1988)  found  that  stress  events 
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involving  family  disruption  were  rated  as  more 
stressful  than  peer-  or  school-related  stressors  in 
a  large  sample  of  Mexican  immigrant  adoles- 
cents. Those  youth  experiencing  high  levels  of 
psychological  stress  (mostly  related  to  family 
unity  disruption)  had  low  self-esteem  and  high 
levels  of  anxiety. 

Family  Adaptability  and  Cohesion  Evaluation 
Scale  (FACES) 

The  theoretical  foundation  in  the  design  of  the 
FACES  is  the  circumplex  model  of  family 
behavior  (Olson  et  al.  1982b).  From  this  frame- 
work, three  dimensions  of  family  behavior  have 
emerged  to  describe  marital  and  family  dynam- 
ics: family  cohesion,  adaptability,  and  commu- 
nication. Each  dimension  has  four  levels: 
Orthogonal  placement  of  the  cohesion  and 
adaptability  dimensions  into  the  circumplex 
model  results  in  14  possible  types  of  marital 
and  family  systems.  Balanced  types  are  moder- 
ate on  both  cohesion  and  adaptability; 
midrange  types  are  extreme  on  one  dimension 
and  moderate  on  the  other;  and  extreme  types 
are  extreme  on  both  dimensions  (McCubbin 
and  McCubbin  1991).  The  most  recent  revision 
is  FACES  ID. 

Psychometric  Properties  for  HispanicsAjitinos. 
Testing  on  464  non-Hispanic  adults  using  factor 
analytic  and  reliability  techniques  reduced  the 
original  90-item  FACES  to  50  items.  Factor 
analysis  identified  13  factors  for  cohesion  and 
9  factors  for  adaptability;  the  first  4  factors  for 
each  dimension  accounted  for  75  percent  of  the 
variance.  Cronbach's  alpha  was  .91  for  cohesion 
and  .80  for  adaptability.  Test-retest  reliability 
after  a  4-  to  5-week  interval  using  a  sample  of 
university  and  high  school  students  (n  =  124) 
was  estimated  at  .83  for  cohesion  and  .80  for 
adaptability. 

While  no  psychometric  data  are  available 
for  Hispanic  samples,  members  of  the  Hispanic 
Evaluators  Workgroup  have  found  that  FACES 
II  and  FACES  III  provide  good  clinical  informa- 
tion for  Hispanic /Latino  youth  and  families. 

Family  Environment  Scale  (FES) 

The  FES  (Moos  and  Moos  1986)  was  developed 
to  measure  the  family  social  environment  of 


families  from  a  variety  of  sociocultural  and  eth- 
nic backgrounds.  The  questionnaire  consists  of 
90  true-false  items  focusing  on  interpersonal 
growth  emphasized  in  the  family  and  the 
organizational  structure  of  the  family.  Three 
domains  of  the  family  environment  are  repre- 
sented by  10  subscales  and  sample  behaviors 
from  settings  ranging  from  classroom  to  work 
environments.  The  FES  measures  several 
dimensions  of  family  functioning  including 
cohesion,  expressiveness,  and  conflict.  A  per- 
sonal growth/goal  orientation  dimension  of  the 
FES  assesses  independence,  achievement  orien- 
tation, moral  or  religious  emphasis,  intellectual- 
cultural  orientation,  and  active  recreational  ori- 
entation. A  systems  maintenance  and  change 
dimension  assesses  family  organization  and 
control. 

Two  forms  of  the  FES  are  used  in  research 
and  clinical  settings:  The  Real  form  (form  R)  is 
used  to  describe  current  family  environments, 
while  the  Ideal  form  (form  I)  allows  family 
members  to  describe  their  ideal  or  preferred 
family.  Form  I  has  been  used  to  shape  and 
guide  family  goals  in  therapy.  The  instrument 
can  also  be  used  to  monitor  families'  progress 
in  therapy. 

The  FES  has  been  translated  to  Spanish. 
This  version  of  the  FES  was  developed  and 
tested  in  Spain  (Munet-Vilaro  and  Egan  1990). 

Psychometric  Properties  for  Hispanics /Latinos. 
The  final  90  items  that  make  up  the  question- 
naire were  selected  from  an  initial  200-item 
pool.  Selection  was  based  on  responses  from 
285  culturally  diverse  families.  Internal  consis- 
tencies for  the  subscales  range  from  .64  to  .79. 
Test-retest  reliability  (8-week  interval)  ranges 
from  .68  to  .86.  Intercorrelations  between  sub- 
scales  average  .20.  Normative  data  have  also 
been  collected  on  1,067  respondents  using 
formR. 

The  Spanish  translation  has  been  adapted 
to  reflect  Puerto  Rican  vocabulary  and  pilot 
tested  on  a  separate  sample  of  Puerto  Rican 
families  in  the  northwestern  United  States 
(Munet-Vilaro  and  Egan  1990).  Internal  consis- 
tency coefficients  (Cronbach's  alpha)  were 
lower  than  those  reported  by  Moos  and  Moos 
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(1986),  ranging  from  .20  (independence)  to  .49 
(active  /  recreation) . 

Family  Pride  Scale 

The  Family  Pride  Scale  (Vega  et  al.  1993a)  is  a 
brief  scale  developed  and  used  in  a  recent  study 
of  6,760  Hispanic,  Cuban,  Black,  non-Hispanic 
White,  and  Other  boys.  The  purpose  of  this 
study  was  to  examine  risk  factors  for  early 
adolescent  alcohol  and  drug  use.  The  scale  is 
reported  to  measure  the  concept  of  respeto 
(family  respect). 

Psychometric  Properties  for  Hispanics/Latinos. 
In  a  study  using  a  sample  of  1,843  boys  and 
girls  of  Cuban  descent  from  the  greater  Miami 
area,  the  Family  Pride  Scale  was  found  to  be 
internally  consistent,  with  an  alpha  coefficient 
of  .86.  The  scale  was  also  found  to  correlate  sig- 
nificantly with  family  cohesion  (r  =  .35,  p  <  .001) 
and  family  respect  (r  =  .44,  p  <  .001). 

Hispanic  Stress  Inventory  (HSI) 

The  HSI  (Cervantes  et  al.  1991)  is  a  culturally 
sensitive  measure  of  psychosocial  stress.  It  was 
designed  to  capture  the  breadth  of  stressors 
experienced  by  the  Hispanic  population.  The 
factor  analytic  procedures  in  the  design  of  the 
inventory  have  produced  two  versions  of  the 
HSI,  one  for  American-born  Hispanics  and  the 
other  for  Hispanic  immigrants.  The  version  for 
American-born  Hispanics  includes  four  stressor 
domains:  occupational  or  economic  stress, 
parental  stress,  marital  stress,  and  cultural  or 
family  conflict.  The  immigrant  version  includes 
an  additional  immigrant  stress  domain,  which 
captures  stressful  life  events  related  to  migra- 
tory experiences.  The  cultural  or  family  conflict 
scale  assesses  conflict  resulting  from  changes  in 
traditional  culture  (acculturation,  loss  of  tradi- 
tional morals  and  norms)  and  problems  within 
the  family  structure  such  as  arguments,  divorce, 
and  family  separation. 

The  original  set  of  HSI  items  was  also 
administered  to  a  large  sample  of  non-Hispanic 
White  subjects.  Factor  analysis  did  not  replicate 
any  of  the  factors  found  in  the  large  Hispanic 
sample,  suggesting  the  test  is  culturally  specific. 

Psychometric  Properties  for  Hispanics/Latinos. 
In  establishing  the  construct  and  criterion  valid- 


ity of  the  HSI,  researchers  administered  the 
inventory  to  493  volunteers  (305  immigrants, 
188  American-born  Hispanics)  from  the  Los 
Angeles  area,  along  with  various  criterion 
measures  (Centers  for  Epidemiologic  Studies 
Depression  Scale,  Symptom  Checklist  90- 
Revised,  Rosenberg  Self-Esteem  Inventory,  and 
the  Campbell  Personal  Competence  Inventory). 
Pearson  correlations  between  the  HSI  subscales 
and  criterion  measures  were  significant  and  in 
expected  directions.  The  family  or  cultural  con- 
flict subscale  was  found  to  have  the  strongest 
correlations  with  the  various  mental  health 
measures,  both  for  immigrant  and  American- 
born  subjects  (Cervantes  et  al.  1991). 

Test-retest  reliability  (n  =  35)  for  a  2-week 
interval  is  reported  for  each  subscale:  family  or 
cultural  conflict,  r  =  .86;  immigration  stress,  r  = 
.80;  occupational  or  economic  stress,  r  =  .79; 
parental  stress,  r  =  .73;  and  marital  stress,  r  =  .61. 

Salgado  de  Snyder  and  colleagues  (1990) 
examined  the  effects  of  stressful  events  on 
generalized  distress  in  a  sample  of  Mexican 
Americans,  White  Americans,  and  Hispanic 
immigrants.  Using  the  HSI  as  a  measure  of  psy- 
chosocial stress,  differences  emerged  between 
groups  on  stress  related  to  cultural  and  genera- 
tional conflict  and  the  immigration  process. 
Immigrant  females  experienced  higher  levels 
of  cultural  and  family  conflict  than  male  immi- 
grants. Central  Americans  reported  more  stress 
associated  with  immigration  than  did  Mexican 
immigrants. 

Parental  Attitudes  Toward  Child-Rearing 
Questionnaire  (PATCQ) 

The  PATCQ  (Goldberg  and  Easterbrooks  1984) 
was  translated  to  Spanish  and  back  to  English 
to  ensure  item  equivalence.  The  questionnaire 
consists  of  51  statements  answered  on  a  five- 
point  agreement  scale.  Items  represent  four  sub- 
scales:  warmth,  encouragement  of  indepen- 
dence, strictness,  and  aggravation. 

Psychometric  Properties  for  Hispanics/Latinos. 
The  PATCQ  was  used  in  a  study  exploring  the 
determinants  of  maternal  childrearing  attitudes 
in  a  sample  of  women  receiving  care  at  a  large 
inner-city  hospital  predominantly  serving  lower 
income  Black  and  Hispanic  populations  (Rauh 
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et  al.  1990).  The  sample  consisted  of  144  teenage 
mothers  and  139  adult  mothers  who  were  inter- 
viewed in  either  English  or  Spanish  48  hours 
after  delivery.  The  subscales  were  reported  to 
have  acceptable  internal  consistency  (coeffi- 
cients not  reported).  In  this  sample,  strictness 
and  anger  subscales  were  highly  correlated. 
Hispanics  reported  more  negative  childrearing 
attitudes  than  Blacks,  but  this  difference  was 
attributed  to  differences  in  language.  Spanish- 
speaking  Hispanic  mothers  reported  more  neg- 
ative attitudes  than  did  English-speaking  His- 
panic mothers.  Ethnic  differences  disappeared 
when  language  was  controlled  for.  Clearly, 
there  is  insufficient  information  available  on  the 
PATCQ  for  Hispanic  samples,  especially  normal 
parent  samples. 

Parenting  Stress  Index  (PSI) — Spanish  Version 

The  PSI  (Abidin  1990)  is  a  120-item  question- 
naire that  assesses  three  sources  of  stress 
thought  to  contribute  to  problematic  parenting 
styles  or  child  behavior  problems.  Fifty-four 
items  make  up  the  parent  domain,  47  make  up 
the  child  domain,  and  19  make  up  the  life  stress 
scale.  This  instrument  has  been  established  as 
reliable,  valid,  and  clinically  useful  for  the  gen- 
eral population. 

Psychometric  Properties  for  Hispanics/Latinos. 
Using  a  sample  of  223  Hispanic  women,  most 
recruited  from  Bellevue  Hospital  Center  in  New 
York  City,  Solis  and  Abidin  (1991)  established 
the  reliability  and  validity  of  the  Spanish  ver- 
sion of  the  PSI.  The  index  was  translated  into 
Spanish  using  the  committee  technique.  It  was 
then  translated  back  into  English  to  ensure  the 
original  intended  meaning  of  the  items.  Ten 
bilingual  subjects  then  completed  the  PSI  in 
both  Spanish  and  English.  The  Spanish  version 
demonstrated  strong  item  equivalence  (total 
score,  r  =  .99).  Alpha  coefficients  for  total  stress, 
child  domain,  and  parent  domain  in  the  His- 
panic sample  were  .94,  .88,  and  .92,  respectively; 
the  coefficients  for  the  original  White  American 
sample  were  .95,  .89,  and  .93,  respectively.  Relia- 
bility coefficients  (Cronbach's  alpha)  for  PSI 
subscales  using  the  Hispanic  samples  range 
from  .58  to  .94,  with  most  in  the  high  .70's. 

Factor  analytic  procedures  conducted  with 
the  Spanish  version  of  the  PSI  resulted  in  a 


three-factor  solution  predicting  64  percent  of  the 
variance.  The  parent  factor  and  the  child  factor 
were  similar  to  those  in  the  original  White  sam- 
ple, but  the  factor  solution  for  the  Hispanic 
sample  also  included  a  parent-child  interaction 
factor.  By  comparing  23  children  identified  as 
disabled  (mentally  or  physically)  with  200  non- 
labeled  children,  the  investigators  demon- 
strated the  discriminant  criterion  validity  of 
the  instrument.  Parents  of  disabled  children 
reported  higher  levels  of  stress,  similar  to  stud- 
ies using  White  American  samples. 

Peer  Factors 

The  relationship  among  peer  influence,  deviant 
behavior,  and  substance  use  has  been  widely 
documented  in  the  general  population  (Elliot  et 
al.  1985;  Simons  et  al.  1988)  as  well  as  with  His- 
panic youth.  Oetting  and  Beauvais  (1987)  found 
that  Mexican-American  youth  who  affiliated 
with  delinquent  peers  were  much  more  likely 
to  engage  in  illicit  drug  use.  Those  youth  who 
affiliated  with  more  conventional  peer  groups 
were  less  likely  to  use  drugs.  In  addition,  gang- 
affiliated  youth  reported  significant  increases  in 
drug  use  and  violent  behavior  following  gang 
affiliation  (Hoffer  and  Cervantes  1992). 

American  Drug/Alcohol  Survey-Peer 
Relationship  Subscale 

The  Peer  Relationship  Subscale  is  part  of  the 
larger  American  Drug/ Alcohol  Survey  This 
subscale  includes  items  related  to  peer  use  of 
alcohol  and  drugs  as  well  as  peer  attitudes  and 
sanctions  regarding  these  behaviors.  In  a  large 
sample  from  rural  (3,757  8th-grade  students, 
3,194  12th-grade  students),  semirural  (4,178 
8th-grade  students,  5,293  12th-grade  students), 
and  nonrural  (6,138  8th-grade  students,  5,938 
12th-grade  students)  communities,  the  Peer 
Relationship  Subscale  was  found  to  have 
good  predictive  validity  in  terms  of  drug  use. 
The  subscale  accounted  for  approximately  40 
percent  of  the  variance  in  drug  use  behaviors 
among  Hispanic  high-risk  youth  (Peters  et  al. 
1992). 

Gang  Identification  Scale 

The  Gang  Identification  Scale  (Mancillas  1986) 
assesses  the  level  of  gang  identification  and 
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involvement.  The  scale  consists  of  eight  items, 
most  of  which  are  scored  on  a  five-point  Likert 
scale.  The  scale  was  normed  on  50  male  and  50 
female  Mexican-American  adolescents  between 
the  ages  of  13  and  17. 

Psychometric  Properties  for  Hispanics/Latinos. 
Hoffer  and  Cervantes  (1992)  refined  the  items 
using  a  sample  of  80  Hispanic  and  Chicano 
active  or  former  gang  members  from  the  Los 
Angeles  area;  the  internal  consistency  reliability 
(Cronbach's  alpha)  was  found  to  be  .74.  With 
respect  to  validity,  scores  were  found  to  corre- 
late significantly  with  violence  exposure  and 
symptoms  of  post-traumatic  stress  disorder. 

Gang  Membership  Inventory  (GMI) 

The  GMI  was  specifically  developed  for  use 
with  high-risk  youth  (Pillen  and  Hoewing- 
Roberson  1992a).  The  inventory  consists  of 
15  true-false  items  asking  if  the  respondent  or 
friends  or  family  members  have  participated  in 
gang  activities  in  the  past  year.  The  activities  are 
categorized  as  peripheral  (gang  activity  occur- 
ring in  the  neighborhood),  minor  (making  gang 
signs),  or  more  serious  (being  an  actual  gang 
member,  hurting  a  gang  member  in  a  fight). 
This  instrument  is  written  in  both  English  and 
Spanish. 

Psychometric  Properties  for  Hispanics/Latinos. 
Pillen  and  Hoewing-Roberson  (1992a)  adminis- 
tered the  GMI  to  650  youth  at  two  elementary 
schools  (grades  5  through  8)  in  predominantly 
Hispanic  neighborhoods.  The  ethnic  breakdown 
for  the  sample  was  40  percent  Puerto  Rican 
ancestry,  28  percent  Mexican,  5  percent  Mexican 
or  Puerto  Rican,  7  percent  Other  Hispanic,  16 
percent  African  American,  2  percent  non-His- 
panic White,  and  1  percent  Other.  The  coeffi- 
cient alpha  was  found  to  be  .83  for  the  entire 
sample.  Unfortunately,  this  study  apparently 
did  not  include  any  criterion  measure  or  indica- 
tor of  true  gang  affiliation,  and  therefore  little 
can  be  said  about  the  validity  of  the  GMI. 

Extrapersonal  Domain 

Community  and  Cultural  Factors 

The  influence  of  community  and  other  systemic 
factors  on  the  health  and  well-being  of  youth 


and  families  has  become  much  better  under- 
stood in  recent  years.  Factors  and  conditions 
outside  the  family  can  have  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  decisions  regarding  substance  abuse. 
SAMHSA/CSAP  recognizes  the  importance  of 
mobilizing  many  sectors  of  the  community  in 
substance  abuse  prevention  efforts.  Community 
conditions  such  as  availability,  media  portrayal 
of  alcohol  and  drugs,  accessibility  of  health  and 
prevention  services,  negative  community  atti- 
tudes about  cultural  differences,  quality  of  edu- 
cation, and  many  other  extrapersonal  factors 
present  challenges  for  prevention  programs 
and  evaluation  efforts. 

Recent  research  into  community  and  cul- 
tural factors  of  distinct  ethnic  groups  suggests 
that  many  of  the  stress  events  experienced  by 
these  individuals  are  related  to  the  dynamic 
forces  of  conflicting  cultures  (Cervantes  and 
Castro  1985;  Cervantes  et  al.  1990).  As  a  result, 
acculturation  has  been  a  topic  of  various  social 
and  psychological  studies.  Acculturation  is  gen- 
erally seen  as  a  process  that  includes  changes 
in  culturally  sanctioned  beliefs,  attitudes,  and 
behaviors.  Individuals  may  even  experience 
changes  in  self-identity.  Many  researchers  agree 
that  acculturation  must  be  measured  as  part  of 
any  comprehensive  study  or  evaluation  of  risk 
or  resiliency  factors  for  Hispanic /Latino  youth. 
Problems  related  to  acculturation  have  been 
linked  to  substance  abuse-related  behavioral 
problems  (Santisteban  and  Szapocznik  1982) 
and  may  have  different  effects  across  different 
Hispanic  subgroups  (Kail  1993).  Research  on 
alcohol  use  by  Hispanic  young  adults  docu- 
ments more  frequent  drinking  among  more 
acculturated  men  and  women  (Cervantes  et  al. 
1990).  In  addition  to  influencing  patterns  of 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  acculturation  also 
shapes  the  needs,  expectations,  and  social  sup- 
port systems  available  to  the  Hispanic  com- 
munity (Casas  1992),  which  in  turn  influence 
successful  prevention  activities. 

Acculturation  Rating  Scale  for  Mexican 
Americans  (ARSMA) 

The  ARSMA  (Cuellar  et  al.  1980)  is  an  accultura- 
tion scale  designed  to  measure  self-identifica- 
tion with  Mexican- American  versus  White 
American  ethnicity  by  assessing  a  variety  of 
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behaviors.  The  scale  provides  a  rating  of  low 
acculturation,  biculturation,  and  high  accultura- 
tion. 

Psychometric  Properties  for  Hispanics/Latinos. 
Malgady  and  colleagues  (1990)  used  a  17-item 
version  of  the  ARSMA  to  measure  ethnic  identi- 
fication in  a  group  of  Puerto  Rican  eighth  and 
ninth  graders  (n  =  90)  from  a  public  school  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  who  were  participating  in 
a  study  of  culturally  sensitive  interventions. 
Pretest  and  posttest  scores  on  the  17-item  scale 
reveal  significant  mean  differences  between 
subsamples  of  the  control  and  intervention 
groups.  The  instrument  detected  changes  in 
ethnic  identification. 

Children's  Hispanic  Background  Scale  (CHBS) 

The  CHBS  (Martinez  et  al.  1984)  is  a  short, 
30-item  scale  used  to  identify  acculturation 
level  in  Hispanic  children.  Responses  are  made 
on  a  four-point  Likert  scale  to  a  variety  of  items 
assessing  exposure  to  Hispanic  culture,  prefer- 
ence for  Mexican  food,  and  language  preference 
or  use  by  the  child  and  those  around  him  or  her. 

Psychometric  Properties  for  Hispanics/Latinos. 
A  sample  of  92  (52  females,  40  males)  students 
from  four  public  schools  in  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  participated  in  a  study  to  examine  the 
psychometric  properties  of  the  CHBS.  Test- 
retest  reliability  for  an  interval  between  1  and 
4  days  was  .92.  Concurrent  validity  (n  =  52, 
r  =  .50,  p  <  .001)  was  established  by  using  a 
bilingual  classification  scale  from  the  respon- 
dents' schools.  The  CHBS  was  also  adminis- 
tered to  18  White  children.  Group  mean  differ- 
ences were  significant,  suggesting  the  scale's 
ability  to  discriminate  between  two  culturally 
distinct  groups. 

Client  Satisfaction  Questionnaire  (CSQ-8) 

This  checklist  measure  of  satisfaction  with  ser- 
vices is  a  brief  and  systematic  assessment  tool 
that  is  suitable  in  a  variety  of  service-providing 
settings  (Roberts  et  al.  1983;  Roberts  et  al.  1984). 
Responses  are  made  on  a  four-point  anchored 
scale  without  a  neutral  position. 

Psychometric  Properties  for  Hispanics/Latinos. 
Coefficient  alphas  ranged  from  .90  to  .94  when 
administered  to  clients  in  centers  providing 


mental  health  services.  The  CSQ-8  is  reported  to 
be  independent  of  demographic  factors  such  as 
education,  income,  marital  status,  age,  social 
class,  and  previous  treatment.  Concurrent  valid- 
ity was  demonstrated  by  correlating  CSQ-8 
scores  with  client  self-ratings  of  global  improve- 
ment (r  =  .53,  p  <  .001)  and  estimates  of  how  sat- 
isfied the  therapist  believed  the  clients  to  be 
(r  =  .56,p<.01). 

Roberts  and  colleagues  (1983)  examined  the 
characteristics  of  the  scale  using  a  sample  of  42 
Mexican  Americans,  96  Other  Hispanics,  361 
Blacks,  and  2,605  Whites.  Their  findings  suggest 
that  the  scale  operates  similarly  across  these 
groups.  Specifically,  internal  consistency  ranged 
from  .86  to  .91  for  all  groups,  with  a  slight  ten- 
dency for  the  reliability  to  be  higher  for  the  His- 
panic groups. 

The  Hispanic  Stress  Inventory  (HSI) 

The  HSI  (Cervantes  et  al.  1991)  is  a  culturally 
appropriate  measure  of  psychosocial  stress, 
emphasizing  stressor  events  external  to  the 
individual.  The  inventory  includes  four  scales 
on  the  American-born  version  (occupational  or 
economic,  parental,  marital,  and  cultural  or 
family  conflict),  and  the  immigrant  version 
includes  an  additional  immigration  stress  scale. 

The  irnrnigration  stress  subscale  empha- 
sizes difficulties  experienced  as  a  result  of 
immigration  (leaving  family,  friends,  and  one's 
home  country)  and  problems  of  being  an  immi- 
grant (avoiding  places  for  fear  of  deportation, 
difficulty  finding  employment,  lack  of  English 
skills).  Problems  of  institutional  and  community 
racism  are  also  tapped  by  this  subscale. 

Psychometric  Properties  for  Hispanics/Latinos. 
The  scales  are  internally  consistent,  with  alpha 
coefficients  ranging  from  .85  to  .91  for  the  immi- 
grant version  and  .85  to  .90  for  the  American- 
born  version.  The  validity  of  the  scale  has  also 
been  well  documented  (Cervantes  et  al.  1990). 

For  the  immigration  stress  subscale,  the 
researchers  obtained  an  alpha  coefficient  of  .85 
and  a  2-week  test-retest  reliability  coefficient  of 
.80.  The  immigration  stress  subscale  was  found 
to  correlate  significantly  with  measures  of 
depression  and  somatization. 
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Latino  Youth  Acculturation  Scale  (LYAS) 

This  23-item  acculturation  scale  was  designed 
specifically  for  youth  (Pillen  and  Hoewing- 
Roberson  1992b).  Item  content  covers  language 
use  (of  parents,  self,  peers),  media  preferences 
(television  and  radio),  food  eaten,  and  cultural 
activities. 

Psychometric  Properties  for  Hispanics/Latinos. 
The  LYAS  was  administered  to  Chicago  elemen- 
tary school  students  in  grades  5  through  8.  The 
sample  consisted  of  650  youth  identified  as 
being  of  Puerto  Rican  ancestry  (40  percent), 
Mexican  (28  percent),  both  Puerto  Rican  and 
Mexican,  (5  percent),  Other  Hispanic  (7  per- 
cent), African  American  (16  percent),  non-His- 
panic White  (2  percent),  and  Other  (1  percent). 
Factor  analytic  procedures  reveal  four  factors: 
family  identity,  self  or  peer  identity,  customs, 
and  food.  Reliability  coefficients  (Cronbach 
alphas)  for  the  subscales  were  .95,  .89,  .81,  and 
.75,  respectively. 

The  Multigroup  Ethnic  Identity  Measure 
(MEIM) 

The  MEDvl  (Phinney  1992)  is  a  14-item  question- 
naire that  assesses  positive  ethnic  attitude  and 
sense  of  belonging,  ethnic  identity  achievement, 
and  ethnic  behaviors  and  practices.  Items  are 
rated  on  a  four-point  Likert  scale  from  'strongly 
agree'  to  'strongly  disagree.'  Six  additional 
items  assess  attitudes  and  orientations  toward 
other  groups  to  examine  the  respondent's  social 
identity  in  a  larger  societal  context. 

Psychometric  Properties  for  Hispanics/Latinos. 
Internal  consistency  and  reliability  (Cronbach's 
alpha)  for  the  14-item  scale  was  found  to  be  .81 
with  a  sample  of  417  students  (182  males,  235 
females)  from  an  urban,  ethnically  diverse  high 
school  (ethnic  breakdown  not  specified).  In  a 
college  sample  of  136  students  (47  males,  89 
females)  the  alpha  coefficient  was  .90.  The  relia- 
bility for  "other  group  orientation"  was  lower 
for  both  the  college  and  high  school  samples, 
.71  and  .74,  respectively. 

Factor  analytic  procedures  reveal  similar 
factor  structures  for  both  samples.  The  first  fac- 
tor includes  all  ethnic  identity  items;  the  second 
factor  reflects  "other  group  orientation."  In  the 
high  school  sample,  the  first  factor  accounts  for 


20  percent  of  the  predicted  variance,  and  the 
second  factor  accounts  for  an  additional  9.1  per- 
cent of  the  variance;  in  the  college  sample  the 
factors  account  for  30.8  percent  and  11.4  percent 
of  the  predicted  variance,  respectively. 

Short  Acculturation  Scale 

This  12-item  scale  measures  acculturation  in 
Hispanic  populations  (Marin  et  al.  1987).  Items 
cover  a  range  of  content,  addressing  language 
use,  media  preferences,  and  ethnic  social  rela- 
tions. The  scale  has  been  translated  to  Spanish. 

Psychometric  Properties  for  Hispanics/Latinos. 
This  acculturation  scale  was  developed  with  a 
sample  of  363  Hispanics  (160  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans, 21  Cuban  Americans,  175  Other  Hispan- 
ics, and  7  Puerto  Ricans)  and  228  non-Hispanic 
Whites.  The  12  items  included  in  the  scale  main- 
tain parallel  factor  structure  with  Hispanics  and 
non-Hispanics.  The  three  factors  are  language, 
media,  and  ethnic  social  relations,  respectively. 
Internal  consistency  coefficient  for  the  total 
scale  was  reported  as  .92;  the  language  factor 
(five  items)  had  an  alpha  of  .90;  the  media  factor 
(three  items)  an  alpha  of  .86;  and  the  ethnic 
social  relations  factor  (four  items)  an  alpha  of 
.78.  The  validity  of  the  scale  was  assessed  by 
correlating  total  scores  with  generation  (r  =  .65, 
p  <  .001),  length  of  residence  in  the  United 
States  (r  =  .70,  p  <  .001),  and  the  respondents' 
self-evaluation  (r  =  .76,  p  <  .001). 

Tricultural  Attitude  Scale 

The  Tricultural  Attitude  Scale  (Zirkel  1971) 
measures  attitudes  and  knowledge  regarding 
Puerto  Rican,  White  American,  and  Black 
American  cultures  in  children  6  to  14  years  of 
age.  The  measure  is  designed  for  evaluating 
programs  that  propose  to  enhance  ethnic  iden- 
tity and  cross-cultural  understanding  among 
these  three  groups.  Responses  include  a  happy- 
to-sad  continuum,  and  scores  yield  a  cultural 
knowledge  index. 

Psychometric  Properties  for  Hispanics/Latinos. 
Using  a  multiethnic  sample  of  330  elementary 
school  children,  split-half  reliability  coefficients 
ranged  from  .68  to  .77.  Test-retest  reliability 
coefficients  range  from  .52  to  .61  (time  interval 
not  specified). 
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Methodology  and  Results 


One  of  the  primary  goals  in  developing  this 
handbook  was  to  assess  instruments  and 
evaluation  procedures  that  have  actually  been 
used  in  programs  for  high-risk  Hispanic /Latino 
youth.  While  a  host  of  research  instruments 
have  been  used  with  Hispanic /Latino  adults 
and  youth,  the  review  of  the  literature  reflects 
the  need  for  instruments  specific  to  evaluating 
substance  abuse  prevention  efforts. 

SAMHSA/CSAP  professional  research  staff 
and  members  of  the  Hispanic  Evaluators  Work- 
group recommended  that  a  survey  be  con- 
ducted of  Hispanic  High-Risk  Youth  programs 
to  supplement  the  compendium  of  instruments. 
The  objective  of  the  survey  was  to  obtain  infor- 
mation from  directors  and  evaluators  on  suc- 
cessful strategies  for  and  barriers  to  implement- 
ing evaluation  activities  for  Hispanic  High-Risk 
Youth  programs.  Included  was  an  assessment  of 
existing  and  newly  developed  research  tools 
being  used  by  evaluators.  The  survey  (repro- 
duced in  the  appendix)  was  intended  to  assist 
in  developing  a  set  of  guidelines  and  recom- 
mendations for  evaluating  prevention  programs 
that  target  high-risk  Hispanic /Latino  youth. 

Survey  Methodology 

Survey  Respondents 

The  respondents  to  the  survey  were  directors 
and  evaluators  of  programs  for  high-risk  His- 
panic youth  funded  by  the  Substance  Abuse 
and  Mental  Health  Services  Administration's 
Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Prevention.  Out  of 
23  fully  operational  programs,  a  total  of  22  were 
contacted  nationwide,  including  Puerto  Rico. 
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Twenty-two  directors  (from  a  possible  23)  and 
18  e valuators  (from  a  possible  24)  completed  the 
survey.  The  overall  response  rate  was  slightly 
above  85  percent  for  the  total  sample. 

Survey  Instrument 

All  study  participants  were  administered  the 
High-Risk  Youth  Evaluation  Survey  This  64- 
item  survey  was  constructed  specifically  for  this 
study.  The  goal  was  to  design  an  instrument 
that  would  provide  information  on  a  wide 
range  of  evaluation  issues,  including  manage- 
ment of  evaluation,  process  evaluation,  out- 
come evaluation  design,  and  relevance  of  the 
evaluation  to  the  culture.  Respondents  were 
asked  to  rate  the  overall  usefulness  and  success 
of  evaluation  efforts.  Successful  and  innovative 
strategies  and  significant  obstacles  were  also 
solicited. 

The  instrument  was  made  available  in 
Spanish;  the  English  version  was  translated, 
using  the  committee  method,  by  bilingual- 
bicultural  research  assistants  trained  in  the 
social  science  field. 

Procedure 

Because  of  the  small  number  of  Hispanic  High- 
Risk  Youth  programs  in  operation,  a  decision 
was  made  to  administer  the  survey  over  the 
telephone  to  guarantee  a  higher  rate  of 
response.  A  list  of  ongoing  Hispanic-oriented 
High-Risk  Youth  programs  was  provided  by 
SAMHSA/CSAP  staff.  Before  the  directors  and 
evaluators  were  contacted  by  telephone,  a  letter 
was  mailed  directly  to  the  principal  investiga- 
tors of  the  programs  to  notify  them  of  the  sur- 
vey and  request  their  participation.  Two  weeks 
after  letters  were  mailed,  research  assistants 
began  contacting  potential  respondents  to 
administer  the  survey.  If  time  constraints  pro- 
hibited administration  of  the  survey,  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  conduct  the  survey  at  a 
time  that  was  convenient  for  the  respondent. 

Directors  were  contacted  first.  Upon  the 
director's  completion  of  the  survey,  the  evalua- 
tor  was  contacted  and  administered  the  same 
instrument.  The  telephone  surveys  lasted  30 
minutes  to  1  hour,  and  all  but  one  were  admin- 
istered in  English. 


Survey  Results 

Management  of  Evaluation 

Directors  and  evaluators  were  asked  to  respond 
to  items  that  provided  information  on  the  effec- 
tiveness and  efficiency  of  the  evaluation  com- 
ponent. Both  directors  and  evaluators  felt  the 
evaluation  component  was  "very  much"  to 
"extremely"  important  for  their  programs 
(X  =  3.65,  SD  =  .91;  and  X  =  3.61,  SD  =  .59,  respec- 
tively). However,  when  responding  to  the  over- 
all usefulness  of  the  evaluation  information, 
directors  reported  the  information  to  be  only 
"somewhat"  useful  (X  =  2.60,  SD  =  1.05)  com- 
pared with  evaluators,  who  described  the  infor- 
mation as  "very"  useful  (X  =  3.17,  SD  =  .70). 
Directors  also  rated  the  effectiveness  of  evalua- 
tors as  X  =  2.82,  SD  =  .87,  while  evaluators  rated 
their  own  effectiveness  slightly  higher  (X  =  3.33, 
SD  =  .66).  Overall,  both  directors  and  evaluators 
rated  the  overall  success  of  evaluation  efforts  as 
"somewhat"  successful  (X  =  2.59,  SD  =  .93;  and 
X  =  3.0,  SD  =  .61,  respectively). 

Involvement  of  program  staff  in  evaluation 
activities  was  also  assessed.  Both  directors  and 
evaluators  reported  program  staff  members  as 
being  "very"  involved  in  the  evaluation  of  the 
program  (X  =  2.91,  SD  =  .97;  and  X  =  3.27, 
SD  =  .65,  respectively).  Directors  of  the  majority 
of  programs  (55  percent)  said  they  had  an  eval- 
uation committee  or  advisory  group,  while  44 
percent  do  not. 

Process  Evaluation 

In  an  effort  to  assess  the  cultural  responsiveness 
of  each  program,  staffing  patterns  were  exam- 
ined in  terms  of  sociocultural  and  demographic 
variables.  Based  on  the  self-reports  of  the  direc- 
tors, 23  percent  classified  themselves  as  White, 
27  percent  as  Hispanic,  14  percent  as  Mexican 
American,  9  percent  as  Cuban,  18  percent  as 
Puerto  Rican,  and  9  percent  as  Other.  In  sharp 
contrast,  the  self-reported  ethnicity  of  the  evalu- 
ators was  61  percent  White,  11  percent  His- 
panic, 11  percent  Cuban,  and  17  percent  Puerto 
Rican.  A  large  number  of  directors  {77  percent) 
reported  being  bilingual,  speaking  both  English 
and  Spanish.  A  smaller  number  (23  percent) 
spoke  English  only.  An  equal  number  of  evalua- 
tors spoke  English  only  (38  percent)  or  both 
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English  and  Spanish  (38  percent),  and  22  per- 
cent spoke  English  and  another  language  (such 
as  French  or  German). 

Evaluators  report  that  staff  training  on  eval- 
uation incorporated  culturally  specific  topics 
"some  of  the  time"  (X  =  2.52,  SD  =  .60).  In  terms 
of  the  evaluation  teams'  familiarity  with  His- 
panic/Latino cultural  issues,  on  average,  evalu- 
ators reported  themselves  or  their  teams  to  be 
"very  to  extremely"  familiar  (X  =  3.29,  SD  =  .82) 
with  these  issues.  However,  when  directors 
were  asked  to  respond  to  this  same  item,  they 
perceived  the  evaluation  teams  as  being  only 
"somewhat  to  very"  familiar  with  Hispanic/ 
Latino  cultural  issues  (X  =  2.72,  SD  =  .94).  When 
asked  to  rate  the  overall  responsiveness  of  the 
evaluation  methodology  to  Hispanic /Latino 
culture,  on  average  directors  perceived  it  as 
"somewhat  to  very"  responsive  (X  =  2.86, 
SD  =  .99)  while  evaluators  reported  the  method- 
ology as  being  "very"  responsive  (X  =  3.17, 
SD  =  .86). 

In  evaluating  programs  targeting  distinct 
cultural  groups,  some  important  preliminary 
steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  evalua- 
tion component  is  appropriate  for  the  target 
population.  Evaluators  were  asked  to  respond 
to  items  assessing  the  process  evaluation  com- 
ponent of  their  program.  Evaluators  for  67  per- 
cent of  programs  conducted  an  initial  needs 
assessment  of  the  target  community,  while 
17  percent  did  not.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
evaluators  (83  percent)  reported  assessing  the 
ethnic  demographic  makeup  of  the  community 
before  implementing  evaluation  activities, 
while  11  percent  did  not. 

Process  evaluation  procedures  should  not 
only  include  the  assessment  of  important  demo- 
graphic variables  such  as  age,  gender,  reading 
level,  and  SES,  but  should  also  document  other 
variables  such  as  migration  history,  language 
preference,  and  generational  level.  In  addition, 
it  is  important  that  process  evaluation  proce- 
dures include  the  documentation  of  interven- 
tions that  are  culturally  specific  to  Hispanic/ 
Latino  groups.  Interventions  that  incorporate 
natural  support  systems,  extended  family,  cul- 
tural identity,  and  other  factors  relevant  to  His- 
panic/Latino high-risk  youth  should  be  care- 
fully documented.  Along  these  lines,  evaluator 


responses  to  these  process  evaluation  inquiries 
are  presented  in  table  1. 

For  the  programs  surveyed,  it  can  be  seen 
that  while  most  process  evaluation  procedures 
document  basic  demographic  characteristics, 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  programs  for- 
mally assess  important  cultural  variables  such  as 
migration  history,  extended  family  characteris- 
tics, and  level  of  acculturation.  Also  of  note  is 
the  small  number  of  programs  that  assess  the 
reading  level  of  program  participants  (either 
youth  or  family  members),  even  though  low 
literacy  (Spanish  or  English)  remains  a  critical 
barrier  to  the  evaluation  of  many  programs. 
Seventy-one  percent  of  the  programs  report 
experiencing  problems  in  assessment  proce- 
dures because  of  the  low  literacy  of  participants. 

In  assessing  the  "process"  by  which  these 
programs  are  implemented,  the  demographic 
profile  of  the  staff  administering  the  program 
becomes  important.  As  mentioned,  based  on  the 
self-reports  of  directors,  23  percent  classified 
themselves  as  White,  27  percent  as  Hispanic, 
14  percent  as  Mexican  American,  9  percent  as 
Cuban,  18  percent  as  Puerto  Rican,  and  9  per- 
cent as  Other.  Thirty-two  percent  (7)  of  the 
directors  are  men  and  68  percent  (15)  are 
women.  Thirty-six  percent  hold  bachelor's 
degrees,  41  percent  master's  degrees,  and  23 


Table  1 

Demographic  Variables  Assessed  by 

Hispanic  High-Risk  Youth  Programs 

%  OF  PROGRAMS 

VARIABLE 

EVALUATING 

Age 

100 

Gender 

100 

Nationality /Ethnicity 

88 

Family  Dynamics 

78 

Language  Preference 

55 

Acculturation 

39 

Extended  Family 

39 

Generational  Level 

38 

Migration  History 

33 

Reading  Level 

22 

27 
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percent  hold  doctoral  degrees.  The  ethnicity  of 
evaluators  was  reported  as  61  percent  White,  11 
percent  Hispanic,  11  percent  Cuban,  and  17  per- 
cent Puerto  Rican.  Of  these  evaluators,  50  per- 
cent (9)  are  women  and  50  percent  (9)  are  men. 
Most  of  the  evaluators  hold  doctoral  degrees  (83 
percent),  with  few  holding  lower  level  degrees 
(5  percent  bachelor's  and  11  percent  master's). 

Equally  important  to  administering  and 
evaluating  the  program  is  the  amount  of  feed- 
back provided  by  the  evaluator,  staff,  and  com- 
munity. Directors  reported  an  average  of  2.16 
(SD  =  1.8)  meetings  per  month  with  the  evalua- 
tor and  that  an  average  of  1.26  (SD  =  1.07)  meet- 
ings with  staff  to  receive  feedback. 

Also  important  in  community-based  pro- 
grams is  the  amount  of  feedback  provided  by 
the  community.  Directors  report  that  the  com- 
munity's ability  to  provide  the  program  with 
feedback  is  either  nonexistent  or  rare  (X  =  1.43, 
SD  =  .64)  and  that  their  level  of  trust  in  the  pro- 
gram is  quite  low  (X  =  1.3,  SD  =  .74). 

Outcome  Evaluation 

The  outcome  evaluation  is  the  principal  method 
by  which  the  effectiveness  of  high-risk  youth 
programs  is  assessed.  The  objective  of  this  com- 
ponent of  the  evaluation  methodology  is  to 
measure  observable  changes  in  variables  to  be 
affected  by  program  interventions. 

As  reported  by  evaluators,  78  percent  of  the 
programs  included  a  comparison  or  control 
group  design  and  22  percent  did  not.  Pretest 
and  posttest  designs  were  conducted  by  all  the 
programs  (100  percent).  Repeated  measures 
designs  were  conducted  in  78  percent  of  the 
programs  and  were  not  in  22  percent.  Case 
study  and  ethnographic  designs  were  con- 
ducted by  39  percent  of  the  programs,  while 
61  percent  reported  not  including  this  design 
in  the  outcome  evaluation. 

As  expected,  all  (100  percent)  of  the  pro- 
grams measure  changes  in  substance-related 
knowledge,  behavior,  and  involvement.  A  large 
number  of  programs  (61  percent)  identified  self- 
esteem  as  the  second  most  important  variable 
assessed  in  the  outcome  evaluation.  Academic 
performance  and  family  dynamics  were  also 
assessed  by  39  percent  of  the  programs.  Out- 


come variables  measured  and  the  instruments 
used  by  the  programs  surveyed  are  presented 
in  table  2. 

With  respect  to  the  validity  of  instruments 
used  in  evaluating  the  program,  evaluators  for 
89  percent  of  the  programs  reported  consulting 
experts  on  instrumentation  while  11  percent 
did  not;  83  percent  conducted  pilot  tests  of  the 
instruments  and  17  percent  did  not;  94  percent 
of  the  programs  chose  to  design  new  instru- 
ments, using  the  target  population  to  ensure 
their  validity. 

Evaluators  reported  conducting  a  variety  of 
activities  to  ensure  the  reliability  of  the  instru- 
ments used  in  the  outcome  evaluation.  Internal 
consistency  estimates  were  calculated  by  30 
percent  of  program  evaluators;  standardized 
assessment  procedures  were  reported  by  30  per- 
cent; test-retest  reliability  estimates  (10  percent), 
split-half  (5  percent),  and  factor  analytical  pro- 
cedures (10  percent)  were  also  performed.  A 
few  evaluators  also  reported  consulting  experts 
(5  percent)  and  administering  measures  of 
social  desirability  (5  percent)  as  reliability 
checks. 

Program  directors  and  evaluators  were  also 
asked  to  report  innovative  strategies  employed 
in  successful  evaluations  as  well  as  barriers  con- 
fronted in  the  course  of  the  program.  When 
asked  to  report  specific  successful  strategies, 
responses  from  directors  included  appropriate 
instrumentation  of  outcome  variables.  This  also 
involved  modifying  or  developing  instruments 
specific  to  the  population  being  targeted.  Rigor- 
ous evaluation  design  and  analysis  of  the  data 
collected  ensured  the  successful  evaluation  of 
some  programs.  Along  these  lines,  advanced 
computer  systems  were  noted  as  vitally  impor- 
tant. In  terms  of  administering  the  program, 
using  the  ongoing  evaluation  to  shape  and 
modify  the  administration  and  goals  of  the  pro- 
gram and  regular  site  visits  by  administration 
were  also  reported  as  helpful. 

Evaluators  reported  similar  strategies  in 
ensuring  the  successful  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
grams with  which  they  were  working.  Rigorous 
design  (longitudinal  design,  comparison 
groups,  and  reliability  analysis)  and  process 
evaluation  methodologies  were  the  strategies 
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Table  2 

Outcome  Variables  Assessed  by  Hispanic  High-Risk  Youth  Programs 

OUTCOME 

%  OF  PROGRAMS 
EVALUATING 

INSTRUMENTS 

LANGUAGE 

Substance 

Abuse 

Reduction 

100 

Adolescent  Drug  Abuse  Diagnosis 
Utah  State  School  Survey 
Adolescent  Alcohol  Involvement  Scale 
AODA  Knowledge  Test 
Michigan's  Monitoring  the  Future  Scale 
Basic  Drug  Information  Questionnaire 
Chemical /Substance  Abuse  Survey 
Southwest  Inhalant  Abuse  Questionnaire 
Personal  Experiences  Screening 

Questionnaire 
Logan  Square  Student  Survey 

Eng  &  Sp 
Eng  Only 
Eng  Only 
Eng  &  Sp 
Eng  &  Sp 
Eng  &  Sp 
Eng  &  Sp 
Eng  &  Sp 

Eng  &  Sp 

Self-Esteem 

61 

Culture  Free  Self-Esteem  Inventory 
Rosenberg  Self-Esteem  Scale 
Multiattitude  Screening  Questionnaire 
Cooper-Smith  Modification 
Piers-Harris  Self-Concept  Scale 
Cooper's  Self-Esteem  Scale 
Dept.  Soc.  Serv.  Self-Concept  Scale 
Index  of  Self-Esteem 

Eng  &  Sp 
Eng  &  Sp 
Eng  &  Sp 
Eng  &  Sp 
Eng  &  Sp 
Eng  &  Sp 
Eng  &  Sp 
Eng  &  Sp 

Academic 
Performance 

39 

Gottfred's  Effective  School  Battery 
School  Environment  Scale 
Career  Aspirations  Scale 
California  Social  Competency  Scale 
Denver  Developmental  Screening  Test 

Eng  Only 
Eng  &  Sp 

Eng  &  Sp 

Family 
Dynamics 

39 

Structured  Family  Style 

Moos  FES 

Project  HiPath 

Niger's  Family  Resiliency  Questionnaire 

Mother-Daughter  Communication  Scale 

Parent/Family  Pride  Scale 

Hispanic  Pride  Scale 

FACES  II 

Conner's  Teacher  Rating  Scale 

California  Social  Competency  Scale 

Adult  Adolescent  Parenting  Inventory 

Eng  &  Sp 
Eng  Only 
Eng  Only 
Eng  Only 
Eng  &  Sp 
Eng  &  Sp 
Eng  &  Sp 
Eng  &  Sp 
Eng  &  Sp 
Eng  &  Sp 
Eng  &  Sp 

Behavior 
Problems  /Peer 
Relations 

28 

Behavior  Problem  Checklist 
Target  Behavioral  Rating  Scale 
Index  of  Peer  Relations 
Revised  Behavior  Problem  Checklist 
Level  of  School  Discipline  Form 

Eng  &  Sp 
Eng  Only 
Eng  &  Sp 
Eng  &  Sp 
SpOnly 

continued  on  next  page 
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Table  2  continued 

OUTCOME 

%  OF  PROGRAMS 
EVALUATING 

rNSTRUMENTS 

LANGUAGE 

Cultural 

Awareness/ 

Identification 

22 

Triethnic  Research  Center  Questionnaire 

Eng  &  Sp 

Gang 

Membership/ 

Identification 

17 

Gang  Membership  Inventory 
Gang  Component  Questionnaire 

Eng  &  Sp 
Eng  &  Sp 

Communication 
Skills 

17 

Mother-Daughter  Communication  Scale 

Eng  &  Sp 

General 
Development 
&  Psycho- 
pathology 

17 

DISC 

Healthy  Character  Development  Scale 

CES-D 

Eng  &  Sp 
Eng  &  Sp 
Eng  &  Sp 

Peer  Relations 

11 

Index  of  Peer  Relations 

Eng  &  Sp 

Delinquency 

11 

Revised  Behavior  Problem  Checklist 
Reynolds  Adolescent  Depression  Scale 

Eng  Only 
Eng  Only 

Problem- 
Solving  Skills 

11 

General  Gains  Scale 

Eng  &  Sp 

most  frequently  reported  by  evaluators.  Also 
reported  as  important  were  presenting  results 
to  program  staff  and  effective  communication 
between  the  evaluation  team  and  the  program 
staff  or  agency. 

When  asked  to  report  the  barriers  facing  the 
evaluation  of  Hispanic  High-Risk  Youth  pro- 
grams, both  directors  and  evaluators  were  con- 


sistent in  their  responses.  Frequently  mentioned 
obstacles  included  the  limitations  of  instru- 
ments currently  available  for  the  target  popula- 
tion, troublesome  pretest  and  posttest  imple- 
mentation, a  cumbersome  and  bureaucratic 
model  of  implementation,  and  high  personnel 
turnover  (either  program  staff  or  the  evaluator 
or  evaluation  team). 
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The  initial  purpose  of  the  Hispanic/Latino 
Evaluation  Handbook  was  to  provide  evalua- 
tors  with  a  resource  for  developing  strategies 
for  evaluating  programs  serving  high-risk  His- 
panic youth.  To  this  end,  the  authors  have  pro- 
vided information  from  various  sources,  in- 
cluding an  extensive  review  of  the  literature, 
a  compendium  of  evaluation  instruments,  and 
results  of  a  survey  of  SAMHSA/CSAP  evalua- 
tors.  Taken  together,  several  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  that  point  to  a  set  of  general  guidelines 
and  recommendations. 

First  and  foremost,  the  results  of  this  project 
suggest  that  only  a  small  body  of  literature 
exists  related  to  the  evaluation  and  research  of 
alcohol  and  drug  use  prevention  among  high- 
risk  youth.  There  is  significant  literature  on  the 
epidemiology  of  alcohol  and  drug  use  among 
Hispanic  /Latino  youth,  yet  very  little  is  known 
about  antecedent  risk  and  resiliency  factors  for 
this  population.  Results  from  several  searches 
indicate  that  most  research  on  Hispanic  /Latino 
youth  has  been  conducted  in  the  area  of  intel- 
lectual and  cognitive  assessment — various  intel- 
lectual and  academic  achievement  tests  have 
been  used  with  Hispanic /Latino  youth.  A  small 
but  growing  number  of  studies  have  examined 
behavioral  problems  and  family  dynamics 
among  Hispanics/Latinos.  Unfortunately,  these 
research  studies  have  been  somewhat  periph- 
eral to  substance  abuse,  although  there  is 
promise  with  regard  to  valid  and  reliable  use  in 
high-risk  youth  prevention  programs.  Overall, 
results  from  the  literature  search  and  from 
development  of  the  compendium  point  to  a  crit- 
ical need  for  more  research  on  alcohol,  tobacco, 
and  related  issues  within  the  Hispanic  /Latino 
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population,  specifically,  among  Hispanic/ 
Latino  youth. 

One  promising  discovery  made  in  the 
course  of  this  project  is  that  a  variety  of  new 
and  existing  evaluation  instruments  are  being 
used  in  the  evaluation  of  SAMHSA/CSAP  pro- 
grams serving  high-risk  youth.  The  potential 
contribution  to  the  literature  by  current  evalua- 
tors  is  great.  The  ability  to  provide  greater  infor- 
mation on  the  validity  and  reliability  of  instru- 
ments in  use  will  certainly  enhance  future 
evaluation  efforts. 

In  view  of  the  literature  review,  the  com- 
pendium of  instruments,  and  the  survey  of 
SAMHSA/CSAP  evaluators,  several  recom- 
mendations can  be  made.  These  recommenda- 
tions may  serve  as  a  set  of  general  guidelines; 
however,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  there 
is  no  simple  "formula"  for  evaluating  any  pre- 
vention program,  especially  those  programs 
in  which  culture  and  language  are  prominent 
factors  in  the  prevention  effort. 

1.  At  the  time  of  the  telephone  survey,  39  per- 
cent of  all  evaluators  of  SAMHSA/CSAP 
high-risk  programs  nationwide  were  His- 
panic/Latino. This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  77  percent  of  directors  who  reported 
themselves  as  Hispanic /Latino.  Efforts 
must  be  made  on  the  part  of  grantees  to 
seek  and  hire  qualified  bicultural  and  bi- 
lingual Hispanic /Latino  evaluators  and 
other  evaluation  staff.  In  the  absence  of 
well-qualified  Hispanic/Latino  evaluators, 
grantees  should  select  an  evaluation  team 
with  a  track  record  in  providing  culturally 
competent  evaluation  services.  Although 
only  a  small  percentage  of  Hispanics/  Lati- 
nos hold  advanced  degrees,  efforts  should 
be  made  to  train  and  support  Hispanic/ 
Latino  program  staff  who  desire  more 
involvement  in  evaluation  activities.  Super- 
visory staff  can  also  encourage  Hispanic/ 
Latino  line  staff  to  receive  the  specialized 
evaluation  training  that  is  often  offered  at 
conferences  and  workshops  sponsored  by 
SAMHSA/CSAP. 

It  is  also  critical  that  academicians  involved 
in  evaluating  these  programs  develop 
course  materials  that  are  specific  to 


community-based  research  and  cultural  fac- 
tors as  they  relate  to  program  evaluation. 

2.  Training  on  Hispanic/Latino  cultural  issues 
is  important  for  both  program  staff  and 
evaluation  staff.  Based  on  survey  findings, 
training  that  specifically  addresses  cultural 
issues  occurs  only  "some  of  the  time."  The 
importance  of  this  type  of  training  for  His- 
panic High-Risk  Youth  programs  dictates 
that  it  should  be  occurring  "most  of  the 
time."  To  the  extent  that  the  evaluation 
team  is  not  qualified  to  conduct  training  on 
cultural  issues,  consultants  with  this  exper- 
tise should  be  brought  in  to  provide  techni- 
cal assistance.  Training  all  staff  on  His- 
panic/Latino cultural  issues  will  help 
ensure  culturally  responsive  evaluation 
design  and  implementation. 

3.  With  respect  to  community  sensitivity, 
grantees  and  evaluators  must  first  under- 
stand the  social  and  demographic  charac- 
teristics of  the  population  they  will  be  tar- 
geting. Survey  findings  reveal  that  not  all 
programs  conducted  initial  needs  assess- 
ments before  implementing  their  programs. 
Existing  census  data  reports  or  other  local 
needs  assessment  information  may  be  par- 
ticularly useful  for  evaluators  who  do  not 
reside  in  the  vicinity  of  the  project  site.  Such 
needs  assessments  do  not  have  to  involve 
new  data  collection  efforts  but  should 
include  information  that  assists  in  under- 
standing the  demographic  and  social  char- 
acteristics of  target  communities. 

4.  Evaluators  must  recognize  the  tremendous 
heterogeneity  that  exists  within  the  His- 
panic/Latino population  and  must  be  sen- 
sitive to  the  dimensions  of  individual  vari- 
ability for  each  Hispanic /Latino  program 
participant  evaluated  through  the  course  of 
a  program.  With  this  sensitivity  and  aware- 
ness of  individual  variability,  the  evaluation 
team  is  better  prepared  to  formulate  a  strat- 
egy for  selecting  the  appropriate  assess- 
ment tools  and  evaluation  design.  For 
example,  if  participants  are  first  or  second 
generation  Hispanic /Latino,  a  rating  scale 
could  be  used  (e.g.,  Cuellar  et  al.  1980)  to 
help  specify  the  group  level  of  accultura- 
tion. Such  a  scale  would  allow  the  evaluator 
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to  determine  which  existing  instruments 
would  be  culturally  relevant  for  the  pro- 
gram participant.  This  acculturation  assess- 
ment would  also  be  helpful  for  ascertaining 
the  usefulness  of  program  activities  for  dis- 
tinct groups  of  participants  based  on  cul- 
tural factors  such  as  language  preference 
and  ethnic  identity. 

5.  Along  these  lines,  it  is  also  important  to 
assess  nontraditional  demographic  charac- 
teristics of  program  participants  once  the 
program  has  been  established.  Having  a 
thorough  demographic  assessment  of  the 
target  group  will  help  evaluators  assess  the 
overall  effectiveness  of  programs.  This  is 
particularly  true  since  a  program  may  have 
different  effects  on  different  groups  of  peo- 
ple. An  encouraging  note  is  that  all  pro- 
grams surveyed  assessed  age  and  gender; 
however,  far  fewer  assessed  such  variables 
as  ethnicity,  migration  history,  language 
preference,  generational  level,  reading  level, 
or  acculturation  level. 

6.  Because  language  use  is  an  inherently  criti- 
cal factor  in  assessing  Hispanic /Latino  pro- 
gram participants,  the  language  use  of  pro- 
gram participants  should  be  considered  in 
all  aspects  of  evaluating  the  program.  For 
example,  the  evaluation  team  should  make 
no  assumptions  about  the  degree  of  fluency, 
comprehension,  and  literacy  that  a  bilingual 
Hispanic/Latino  participant  may  have. 
These  variables,  as  mentioned  above, 
should  be  formally  assessed.  The  evaluation 
of  any  program  targeting  Hispanic /Latino 
populations  should  include  questions  such 
as,  "What  is  the  language  spoken  in  your 
home?"  "What  is  the  language  that  you  now 
speak  at  home?"  "What  is  the  language  you 
speak  with  your  close  friends?"  "Do  you 
feel  more  at  ease  speaking  English  or  Span- 
ish?" These  questions  will  give  the  evalua- 
tion team  information  about  language  pro- 
ficiency and  preference.  Beyond  this,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  in  nearly  all  cases, 
translation  of  evaluation  instruments  will 
be  necessary.  A  team  approach  to  instru- 
ment translation  as  suggested  by  Brislin 
(1986)  is  strongly  recommended. 


7.  To  ensure  culturally  appropriate  evaluation 
design,  it  is  important  to  have  an  open  flow 
of  communication  among  program  staff, 
community  members,  and  evaluation  staff. 
One  successful  approach  noted  in  our  find- 
ings is  to  use  community  advisory  groups 
or  evaluation  committees  to  provide  a  link 
between  program  and  evaluation. 

In  addition,  community  members  play 
an  extremely  important  role  and  become  a 
valuable  resource  to  evaluation  staff  in 
designing  and  implementing  evaluation 
activities.  Their  input  is  important  in  such 
tasks  as  developing  appropriate  instru- 
ments, helping  establish  rapport  with  par- 
ticipants, and  collecting  data.  In  return, 
they  may  receive  training  and  experience 
that  will  be  of  later  use. 

8.  Regarding  the  outcomes  being  measured  by 
high-risk  youth  programs,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  all  measure  alcohol  and  drug  use, 
knowledge,  or  attitudes.  Equally  positive 

is  the  large  number  of  programs  that  also 
evaluate  self-esteem  and  academic  perform- 
ance, as  these  factors  have  been  identified 
in  the  literature  as  being  related  to  alcohol 
and  drug  use  in  at-risk  youth.  The  negative 
aspect  of  this  finding  is  that  not  all  pro- 
grams are  using  relevant  instruments.  In 
addition,  many  are  not  assessing  nontradi- 
tional variables  of  risk  or  resiliency.  Factors 
such  as  family  dysfunction,  family  sub- 
stance abuse,  low  school  performance, 
delinquent  behavior,  and  gang  membership 
consistently  surface  as  risk  factors  for  His- 
panic/Latino high-risk  youth;  however, 
these  factors  are  not  consistently  assessed. 
These  variables  should  be  incorporated  into 
the  outcome  evaluation  of  all  programs. 

A  positive  report  from  the  evaluation 
survey  is  that  program  evaluation  teams 
are  involved  in  a  variety  of  activities  that 
ensure  the  validity  and  reliability  of  the 
instruments  they  use.  A  large  percentage  of 
programs  consult  experts,  pilot  test  instru- 
ments, and  design  instruments  within  their 
own  communities  to  ensure  the  validity  of 
their  assessment  instruments.  Activities  to 
ensure  the  reliability  of  the  instruments  are 
less  frequently  conducted.  Evaluators 
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should  attempt  to  achieve  an  acceptable 
level  of  scientific  rigor  in  the  evaluation 
design,  including  pretest  and  posttest 
designs,  longitudinal  designs,  and  use  of 
comparison  or  control  groups.  In  addition, 
evaluators  should  compute  reliability  esti- 
mates for  the  instruments  they  use  and 
should  attempt  to  standardize  administra- 
tion procedures  as  much  as  possible. 
Appropriate  rigor  should  also  be  used 
when  analyzing  data. 


9.  It  is  important  that  evaluators  and  directors 
be  involved  in  disseminating  the  informa- 
tion they  obtain  during  the  course  of  their 
program.  This  information  is  invaluable  to 
others  who  are  beginning  their  programs  or 
facing  obstacles  in  current  programs.  Evalu- 
ators, directors,  and  qualified  staff  are 
encouraged  to  present  their  findings  for- 
mally and  to  submit  them  to  professional 
journals. 
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High-Risk  Youth  Evaluation  Survey 


ID#  . 
Date 


Respondent's  name 
Program  name 


Position 


Years  remaining  on  the  grant 


Target  population. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  EVALUATION 

1.  Overall,  how  important  do  you  feel  the  evaluation  component  of  this  project  is? 

1.  not  at  all  2.  somewhat  3.  very  4 

important  important  important 

2.  Overall,  how  useful  has  the  evaluation  information  been  to  program  staff? 

1.  not  at  all  2.  somewhat  3.  very  4 

useful  useful  useful 

3.  Overall,  how  effective  has  the  evaluator  been  in  working  with  program  staff? 

1.  not  at  all  2.  somewhat  3.  very  4 

effective  effective  effective 

4.  Overall,  how  responsive  to  Hispanic  culture  has  the  evaluation  component  been? 


1.  not  at  all 
responsive 


2.  somewhat 
responsive 


3.  very 

responsive 


5.  Has  the  evaluation  budget  been  adequate  for  this  project? 

1.  not  at  all  2.  somewhat 

adequate  adequate 

6.  Overall,  how  successful  have  evaluation  efforts  been? 


3.  very 
adequate 


1.  not  at  all 
successful 


2.  somewhat 
successful 


3.  very 
successful 


7.  Overall,  how  involved  has  staff  been  in  the  evaluation  of  the  project? 


1.  not  at  all 
involved 


2.  somewhat 
involved 


3.  very 
involved 


4. 


4. 


extremely 
important 


extremely 
useful 


extremely 
effective 


extremely 
responsive 


extremely 
adequate 


extremely 
successful 


extremely 
involved 


Evaluator/Staff  Responsibilities 

8.  Is  there  an  evaluation  committee  or  advisory  group  for  this  project?      YES      NO 

9.  Is  the  evaluator  housed  at  the  project  site  or  at  a  separate  office? 

10.  How  many  people  are  on  the  evaluation  team? 


11.  How  familiar  is  the  evaluation  team  with  Hispanic  cultural  issues? 


1.  not  at  all 
familiar 


2.  somewhat 
familiar 


3.  very 
familiar 


4.  extremely 
familiar 
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12.  How  much  evaluation  training  has  been  culturally  specific? 

1.  none  of  the  2.  some  of  the  3.  most  of  the  4.  all  of  the 

training  training  training  training 

13.  What  are  the  evaluation  team  members'  (except  evaluator)  qualifications  (education,  years  of 
experience,  languages  spoken)? 


a. 
b. 
c. 


Evaluator/Director  Qualifications 

Evaluator: 

14.  Ethnicity 15.  Gender 16.  Age 

17.  Level  of  education 18.  Area 


19.  Language(s)  spoken  

Director: 

20.  Ethnicity 21.  Gender 22.  Age 

23.  Level  of  education 24.  Area 

25.  Language(s)  spoken  


26.  How  often  does  the  evaluator  meet  with  the  director? 


27.  How  often  does  the  evaluator  present  feedback  to  staff? 

28.  What  types  of  evaluation  reports  are  prepared  and  how  often  are  these  prepared  and  submitted? 

a.  

b.  

c. 

d.  


29.  What  have  been  the  three  most  innovative  or  important  strategies  used  for  successful  evaluation 
of  the  project? 


a. 


b. 
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30.  What  have  been  the  three  biggest  obstacles  in  conducting  the  evaluation? 


31.  How  have  these  been  resolved? 

OBSTACLES                                                            RESOLUTION 
a.   


32.  How  difficult  was  it  to  recruit  the  appropriate  evaluation  staff? 

1.  not  at  all  2.  somewhat  3.  very  4.  extremely 

difficult  difficult  difficult  difficult 

33.  Was  an  initial  needs  assessment  conducted  in  your  target  community?      YES       NO 

34.  Did  the  project  staff  assess  the  ethnic  makeup  of  the  community?      YES      NO 

35.  What  method  was  used? 


Demographics 

The  following  questions  ask  about  the  demographic  characteristics  of  the  target  group.  Briefly 
describe  the  target  group: 


Do  you  collect  information  on  the  following: 


36. 

Age 

YES 

NO 

37. 

Gender 

YES 

NO 

38. 

Nationality  /  Ethnicity 

YES 

NO 

39. 

Migration  History 

YES 

NO 

40. 

Language  Preference 

YES 

NO 

41. 

Generational  Level 

YES 

NO 

42. 

Reading  Level 

YES 

NO 
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Do  program  evaluation  procedures  assess  the  following: 

43.  Family  Dynamics  YES         NO 

44.  Extended  Family  YES  NO 

45.  Acculturation  Level  YES         NO 

46.  How  are  they  being  assessed? 

Family  dynamics: 

Extended  family: 


Acculturation  level: 


47.  Is  cultural  identity  strengthening  used  as  part  of  the  intervention? 
YES      NO 

48.  Are  you  finding  measurable  changes  for  this  variable  (cultural  identity)? 
YES      NO 

49.  Which  index  or  scale  are  you  using  to  measure  this  change? 

Language 

50.  Are  outcome  instruments  translated  into  Spanish? 
YES      NO 

Briefly  describe  translation  procedures.  


Literacy 

51.  Approximately  what  percent  of  the  participants  experience  problems  in  assessment  procedures 
due  to  low  literacy?  

52.  How  are  evaluation  data  collected  for  low-literacy  participants? 


Feedback 

53.  How  are  participants  asked  if  they  are  satisfied  with  the  program? 


54.  Does  the  community  have  the  ability  to  provide  the  program  with  feedback  regarding  the 
program? 

1.  not  at  all  2.  somewhat  3.  very  4.  extremely 

able  able  able  able 
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55.  How  trusting  is  the  community  of  the  program  and  its  staff? 

1.  not  at  all  2.  somewhat  3.  very 

trusting  trusting  trusting 


4.  extremely 
trusting 


OUTCOME  EVALUATION 

Does  the  project  outcome  evaluation  include  the  following: 

56.  Comparison  or  control  group  design  YES  NO 

57.  Pretest  posttest  design  YES  NO 

58.  Repeated  measures  or  longitudinal  design  YES  NO 

59.  Case  study  or  ethnographic  design  YES  NO 

60.  How  involved  is  the  community  in  designing  the  outcome  evaluation? 


1.  not  at  all 
involved 


2.  somewhat 
involved 


3.  very 
involved 


61.  How  involved  is  the  community  in  designing  or  selecting  these  instruments? 


1.  not  at  all 
involved 


2.  somewhat 
involved 


3.  very 
involved 


62.  What  target  outcomes  are  being  assessed? 


4.  extremely 
involved 


4.  extremely 
involved 


For  each  target  outcome  list  (1)  the  instrument  used  to  assess  the  outcome;  (2)  whether  this 
instrument  is  an  existing  instrument  or  newly  developed  for  this  project;  and  (3)  if  the  instru- 
ment is  administered  in  English  or  Spanish. 


OUTCOME 


INSTRUMENT  NAME 


EXISTING /NEW 


ENG/SP 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 


If  substance  abuse  instruments  are  not  used,  why? 


63.  What  approaches  are  used  to  ensure  the  validity  of  the  instruments  for  your  target  group? 

a.  Consulting  experts  YES  NO 

b.  Pilot  testing  YES  NO 

c.  Designed  within  the  community  YES  NO 

d.  Other  YES  NO 

64.  What  procedures  are  used  to  ensure  the  reliability  of  instruments? 
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